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FOSEIGl'I  GOVEEl^lviENT  LEGISLATION  AEEECTING  WHEAT  AND  ELOUH 

By  Gordon  P«  Eoals,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Of  all  the  agricultural  commodities,  wheat  including  flour  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  extensive  government  legislation  throughout  the 
world  in  recent  years.  Practically  every  country  which  produces  wheat  ex- 
cept China  has  now  undertaken  through  governmental  action  to  restrict  imports, 
increase  exports  or  grant  special  aid  and  assistance  to  domestic  producers. 

This  is  explained  in  a large  measure  by  the  important  part  that  wheat  growing, 
flour  milling,  and  domestic  and  foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  play  in  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  economy  of  nijmerous  countries.  It  ranks  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  agricultural  enterprises  of  a score  of  countries  and  is 
comimercially  gro^/im  in  more  than  50.  Also  it  ranks  as  the  leading  food  product 
in  the  volume  of  its  international  trade  as  nearly  every  country  has  been 
either  an  imuorter  or  an  exporter  of  wheat  or  flour  in  recent  years.  In  turn, 
a very  extended  distribution  system  was  built  up  which  was  further  augmented 
by  an  increasing  practice  in  the  milling  trade  of  mixing  wheats  and  flours  to 
produce  special  flour  types.  The  price  of  wheat  has  even  been  a sort  of  agri- 
cultural income  index  in  many  countries,  and  its  decline  since  1929  appears  to 
have  directed  government  legislation,  not  only  in  behalf  of  wheat  but  of  other 
crons,  particularly  cereals,  as  ’’'■ell. 

The  variety  and  intensity  of  the  foreign  wheat  and  flour  legislation 
in  general  has  depended  on  (a)  the  relative  and  potential  importance  of  the  j 
wheat  industry  in  the  pa.rticular  country;  (b)  the  general  government  policy 
resnecting  nrotection  and  aid  and  (c)  the  exigencies  of  the  country's  financial 
situation  especially  during  this  period  of  depression.  The  latter  factor  has 
made  for  emergency  trade  control  and  production  aid  measures  designed  to  pro- 
mote more  active  foreign  trade  balances.  In  the  Importing  countries  the  spirit 
of  economic  nationalism  following  the  World  War  has  expressed  itself  in  part 
in  efforts  toward  national  economic  self-sufficiency  - a tendency  still  further 
intensified  by  the  ’//orld  economic  depression  and  esuecially  by  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  past  year.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  trend  has 
been  reflected  in  the  measures  taken  with  respect  to  wheat. 

The  types  of  measure's  adopted  ma^/  be  broadly  classified  or  grouped 
into  (a)  measures  di'r'ectly  restricting  imports,  in  force  to  some  extent  in 
nearly  all  importing  countries';  '(b)  'measures  directly  aiding  exports,  which 
are  found  in  several  eXpb'rtin'g  c'ount'rie's'  and  a 'few'  deficit  areas  under  certain  'i  , 
conditions  and  (c)  measures'  indirectly'  affecting  trade  by  aiding  domestic  ; 

production  and  the  net  income  of  the  producer.  These  latter  measures  are  * 

found  in  practically  adl'  countries  and'  particularly  in  the  surplus  regions. 

The  most  iraportalit  forms  of  dir'ect  government'  intervention  in  the  wheat  and  ( . 

flour  trade  are:'  ' (l)  tariffs';'  (2)  milling'  quotas  and  mixing  restrictions;  j 

(3)  licensing  systems;  (4)  import' monopolies;  (5)  preferential  commercial  i ^ 

treaties  and  clearing  agreements  and  (6)  controlled  or  allotted  foreign  ex- 
change. Depreciated  exchange  has  also  served  as  exi  important  check  for  some 
countries  but  like  item  (5)  also  serves  as  an  aid  to  exports  in  several  surplus 

areas.  The  principal 
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types  of  measures ■’ directly  aiding  exports  are:  (l)  export  ‘bounties  or  premiums 
including  the  import  .certificate  system  of  deficit  co'antries; - ^ 2)  export  dump- 
ing schemes  and  (3).- ‘bargaining  or , prefer  enti  al  treaties.  The  measures  aiding 
domestic  agriculture,  and  the- improve nent  of  the  competitive-  position  of  the 
producer  lowered  costs'  ofi  production  and  marketing  arid  increased  net 
income  have  taken  a mltitude  of  forms.  In  general,  however,,  they -have  ‘been 
in  “the  form  of  (!)•  production  ‘bonuses,  and  fixed  or  sta'bili zed  prices,;  (2) 
credit  extension;  (3)  reduced,  or  rend  tted  taxes;  (4)  reduced  frei^nt  rates; 

(5)  de'bt  moratoria;  and  (6)  legislation  affecting  the  alternative  or  competi- 
tive products  of  wheat,  and  flour. 

The  -direct  government,  intervention  in  the  wheat  and  . flour  trade  has. 
exerted  three  important  influences  in  the  world  wheat  situation*  In  the 
first  place  they  have  restricted  and  reduced  imports;  secondly  they  have  in- 
creased or  -at  least  helped  mainteun  vyheaA ‘acrea.ge  and  production  in  countries 
where  wheat  growing  would  otherwise  have  declined^'' and  thirdly • they  have 
tended  to  reduce  wheat  consumption.  The  reduced  consunption  has  ‘been  the  ■ 
result  of  fei'sing  the  price  so  hi^.  that  suhsti tut es' have  ‘been  used  and  of 
a po  -'>rer  q^oality.  bread  due  to  milling  and  baking  r estricti 6ns.  In  inporting 
countries  the  most  influential  types  of  measures  appear  thus  far  at- least  to 
have  been  tariffs  and  railing  quotas  and  mixing  restrictions,  with  the  other 
forms  largely  strengthening  in  certain  cases  the  influence  of  these  types  • 
which  are  mo-st  widely -used.  . 


Only  a half  dozen  countries  of  the  v/orld,  none  of  which  is  among  the 
very  Icrge  importers,-  ,-now  allow  duty  free  inp.orts  of  wheat  amd  still  fewer 
permit  free  inports  of  flour.  The  tariffs  affecting 'U .S.  wheat  range  from 
about  3 cents  per  ‘bushel  in  Sv-ritzerland  tq  $1,62  in  Germany  while  even  higher 
rates  are  recorded, -in  soime . count ri  es  with'‘a  dual  rate  schedule,  A notable  • 
tendency  toward  increased  wheat  and  flour  tariffs  set-in  in  many  European 
countries'  aitor  ,1925  and  a sharp  increase  in  acreage  -Viras  recorded  in  1926 
conpare«d''-wi th-.;  the  1921-25  average  acreage. 


The  milling  quotas  and  mixing  regulations  operative  in  about  a dozen 
countries  appear  to  ho, ye  played, a very  important  port  in  restricting  the 
normal  flow  of  trade  in  wheat  and  flo'ur.  Not  only  do  they  ensure  complete 
utilization  of  domestic  wheat  which  is  inferior  for  bread  making  'but  by  so.  ■ 
doing  they  help  maintain  or  even  increase  production  of  such  whea,t.  They 
tend  to  limit  imports  to  the  strongest  foreign  v/heats  in  order  to  produce 
as  nearly -as  possible  a satisfactory  milling  mixture  when  blended  with  the 
Weak  dom.estic  v/heats.  Despite  this  blending  the  quality  of  bread- suffers 
in  many  cases,  thus  adversely- affecting  consunption.  Some  elasticity  in 
the  importation  of  special  foreign  wheat  types  is  afforded  in  some,  countin  es 
by  chan^ng  the  percentages  of  the  milling  qiotas  from  time  to  time  during 
the  season,  depending  on- domestic  suppli es,  „or  by  using  the  import  certificate 
-system  which-  enables  quantiti  es . of  strong  foreign  wheat  to  -enter  duty  free 
-or  at.,  reduce d.r at ;gs  for  like  amounts  of  domestic  wheat  eipofted,  Thi-s.  is  . 
the  principal  involved  in  the  so-cadled  "wheak  exchange- plan'*  in  Germany,,,- 
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A definite  centralization  of  in^jort  agencies  os' ■ faciliti  es  has  been 
effected  in, a great  many  countries  as  a further  method  of  control.  In  some 
cases. the  method  oi*  policy  appears  to  .he. a temporary  one  as  a master  of  ex- 
pediency in  preventing  depr eci o,tion  of  the  country's  foreign  exchange  during 
the  depression;  in  others  and.mjpre  generally,  there  is  a p'^licy  of  more 
permanent  state  control.  Requiring  pernAts  from  the  government  or  from  an 
agency  working  with  the  government  in  order  to  import  or  obtain  foreign  ex- 
change to  'finance . imports,  enables  a definite  control  of  imports.  In  Germany 
exchange  perrAts  are  allotted  monthly  and  the  imports  allowed  ane  less  by  a, 
certain  per  cent  than  the  imports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  la.st 
year,  VCneab  and  flour,  however,  have  not  been  subjected  to  as  drastic 
exchange  perrAt  control  as  have  many'other  imports,  in  most  countries. 

Further  steps  taken- by  several  countries  attempting  control  have  been 
the  formation  of  specific  organizations  as  state  import  monopolies  or  quasi- 
official monopolies  with  sole  authoAty  to  import,  -Complete  monopoly  of  both 
the  import  and  domestic  grain,  trade  is  not  altogether  uncommon.  Thou^.  monop- 
olies present  a very  formi  dabl e tj^pe  of  trade  barrier  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  necessanly.  curtailed  imports  more  than  have  other  types  and  in  some  cases  ' 
they  have  even  facilitated  inport  purchases.  On  the  other  hand,  virtual  emr. 
bargoes  on  wheat  and  flour,  imports  ha,ve  been  effected  thn.u^  such  monopolies.. 

In  some  instances  where  state  control  or  close  supervision  is  exercised  wheat, 
grcwing  is  lo  ked  upon  as  a public  utility  - a matter  of  national  welfare  and 
so  the  concern  of  the  state. 

Other  trade  barriers  with  a rather  limited  yet  significant  effect  on. 
the  world  wheat  and  flour  movement  are  comoerci al  treaties  and  exdiange  clear- 
ing agreonents.  These  tend  to  influence  the  direction  of  imports  rather  than 
to  resirlt  in  an  absolute  reduction  of  trade  activity,  Pref erenti.al  treaties 
and  cleaning  agreements  are  not  very  numerous  at  the  present  time,  the  British 
Empire  preference  system  ad  pted  at  the  1932  Ottawa  Conference  being  the  prin- 
cipal one  a,ffecting  world  tra.de  and  especially  United  States  exports,  A few 
commercial  treaties  but  more  clearing  agreements  which  mitigate  the  effects 
of  controlled  exchange  and  faAlita.te  trade  exist  between  some  wheat  countries 
of  the  Danube  Ba.sin  and  European  inporting  countries,  Very  ranch  reduced  whea.t 
supplies  in  the  Basin  this  year,  however,  are  helping  to  lAniraize  the  effect , 
of  such  treaty  negotiations,.  — 

Depreciating  exdiange  tends  to  incrrase  exports  and  decrease  or  shift 
the  source  of  imports  of  a.  countiy-i  Since  many  wheat  inporting  countries  and 
the  principal  wheat  exporting,  c'^unt  A es  other  than' the  Uni  ted  Btates  ha.ye  de- 
preciated exchange,  this  has-been  an  additi''nal  barrier-  for  United  States^  .wheat 
and  flour  exports.  ■ 

The  most  important  export  ai ds -in , addition  to  bargaining  treaties  and 
depreciated  exchange  just  reA  ewed  are  d'efini  te  export -bounties' or  premiums  . 
and  durping  schemes.  Export  bounti es,  ■ however,  are  not  ‘ 'fc  'very  preval en't  , type 
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of  neasure  at  the  present  tir.ie,  especially  if  ' cash  payments  are  involved, 
on  account  of  stringent  credit  ^nd  financial  conditions  in  most  countries. 

Both  Runania  and  H'uigary^  used  this  form  of  aid  during  part  of  last  year  hut 
liave  discontinued  it.  In  Poland  it  has  played  a.  limited  role  with  respect 
to  wheat,  out  Poland  has  not  had  a lange  export  surplus,  and  this  year  the 
crop  was  materially  reduced,  hy  rust  damage.  Import . certif  ica^tes  may  he  con- 
sidered a form  of.  export  bounty'  since  they  tend  to  increase  a.co’ontry's  ex- 
ports, hut  they  do  not  increase  net  exports  and  hence  are  not  applicable  in 
countries  with  an  export  balance.  They  sometimes  enable  .exports  to  be  made  ■ 
from  surplus  regions  of  a country  to  adjoining  countries  and  imports  into 
the  deficit  arean.  at  less  cost  than  dome stic  transpprt.ation  might  entail  but 
at ‘the  present  time  they  are  especially  used  to  permit  imports  of  strong 
foreign  wheats  for  mixing  with  domestic  wheat,  j 

Viheat  export  dunping  schemes  have  been  used  primarily  in  the  Danube  co^xa- 
trics.  They  have  varied  in  details  but  generally  involve  a dual  price  struc- 
ture, They  are  a form  of  measure  generally  adopted  since  the  wheat  price  de- 
cline started  3 years  ago.  Domestic  prices  ha.ve  been  fixed  considerably  above 
world  prices  while  exports  are  made-  at  regular  market  prices,  the  difference 
or  loss  being  met  by  special  forms  of  taxes  or  credit  though  in  most  cases  by 
government  appropriation.  For  the^most  part  the-  few  remaining  export  dumping 
plans  for  rfieat  arc  of  a loss  arabitious  nature  for  the  1932-33  season,  partly 
as  a result  of  reduced  crops  but  mostly  on  account  of  stringent  financial  con- 
ditions. 

The  multitude  of  other  measures  adopted  in  both  importing  and  esrpecially 
the  exporting  countries  in  behalf  of  wheat  producers  :iave  indirectly  exerted 
a considerable  influence  on  the  world  wheat  situation  during  recent  years. 

They  have  affected  not  only  the  production  or  supply  aspect  but  also  the  - 
marketing  or  demand  aspect.  In  substai'.co  the  measures  such  as  production 
bonuses  and  minimum  orices,  credit  extensions,  reduced  or  remitted  taxes,  and 
reduced  freight  rates  are  temporary;'  expedients  improving  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  producer.  Any  elasticity  of  acreage  as  dependent  upon  price  or 
costs  has  thus  been  largely  counteracted,  particularly  in  importing  countries 
by  the  additional  ohd  of,  protection.  To  even' ‘maintain  acreage,  let  alone  in- 
crease it,  as  has  been  done  in  .most  impprting  countries,  requires  considerable 
protection  from' competitive  conditions  In  the  world  wheat  market  today. 

Numerous  countrie s, . primarily  deficit  areas,  have  adopted  price  stabili- 
zation and  control  measures'  and  now'  maintain  their  level  of  vrheat  prices,  as 
high  as  $1  a.  bushel  or  more.  Direct  production  bounties  or  bonuses  of  5 cents 
or  more  a bushel  vd re  paid  on  wheat  marketed  last  season  in  the  great  surplus 
areas  of  Canada  and  Australia.  Agricul  tural  credit  and  loans  liave  been  par- 
ticularly common  forms  of  aid  while-  t-ix  and  other  debt  obligations  have  re- 
ceived special  consideration  in  some,  countries.  Marketing,'  also,  especially 
cooperative,  has  been  aided  notably  by 'loans  land  storage  subsidies  to  prevent 
seasonal  dumping  after  harvest  and  to  encourage  improved  sales  methods  and 
standards  of  quality. 
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Legislation  in  importing  coimtries 

' -’.j  ''  , - : '■  i i'  ^ ^ 

Europe  has  generally  ■■^c.co'unted  for  ovfer  ,8p  per  Gent  of;,  the  world?  s 
import  trade  in  wheat  , andi  flonr,  ■*  Earing  the  period  19'25-26  to  1929-1.30  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  . | taly  and  France' had' two- thirds  ,o f the  jEaropean: 
shipments  and  fiity-fiya  ^er  cent  of  the  world  imports  of  thi s "bread,. cerpal 
The  wheat  and  flour  trade’  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  turn  has  practically: - 
eqpaalled  the  total  for  the  other  three  import  countries.’ ’ Consi derail e simi- 
larity is  evidenced  in  madi  of  the  government  legislation  of  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  and  some  of  the.  smaller:  importers  whil e.  that,  pf  the  Uii. ted  Kingdom 
is  singalarly  different  in  extent  and  scope,  ' , . 

j ' , ' • 

United  Kingdom  (England Wales;  Scotland  & Northern  Ireland)  -J 

; ' ■ , . p. 

Tra.di  tional  ly  the  Uni  ted 'Kingdom  hgs  "been  '''thDu^t  of  as  a free  trade 
country.  The  past  :yeon,  however,  has  witnessed  a'  drastic  mo  di  fi  cati -^n  of 
this  century-old  policy.  At  the  Ottawa  Conference  ihAugust,  agreements 
were  concluded  and!recently  ratified  hy  the  British  Parliament,  providing 
for  a :duty  on  non-Empire  wheat  imported  into  the  Uni  ted  Kingdom.  This  duty 
amounts  to  2 shillings  per  quarter  of;  504  pounds  (6  cents  at  par  and.  about  - 
4:  cents  current  exchange)  i Canadian  wheat  shipped  from  United  States  pc!rts  ' 
in'  order  to  he  granted  Empire  preference  pr  ta,riff  immonity  mus't  aoiitaip 
proof  of  definite  and  thro uA- cpnki.^iment..  Reconsignment  from  the  . United 
•Stapes, (lat'e  iny. ) .;/ no  u p^nn^ tVk,  wiii'ch  is  expected  to  modify  wheat, 'marketing.  ;; 
practices  and  alter  shipments-  somewhat.  When'  the  mean'ure  went  into^effebt  - . 
on  Novemoer  l3  some  ■uncertainty  appeaped  in  the  ma.rkets  and  two  sepanaPe- 
price  schedules  were  v.sed^  one  on' Empire  and  the  ^ther  on  mn-Erapire  wheaP, 
which  refl  ected  most  of  the  difference  of  the  current  rate  of  duty.  1 1,  i s 
possible,  however,  for  supply  and  demand  condi  tions  for  different  types  of  . !:i 

wheat  from V arious  countri es  to  offset  to.  a considerable  extent  at  times:  the 
amount  of  such  a duty.  ' ' ^ ; 

* As  for  flour,  a,  10  . per  cent  ad’ val pi’ cm  rape  wab  imposed  effebtive- 

last  March  1 on  all  flour  imported  from  non-Empire  coaintries.  The  Empire 
preference  was  specifically  granted  up  to  November  15  of  this  year  and  as  ! 

a result  of  the  Ottawa  Conference,  free  en'kry ■ for ;Finpire  flour  is  to  be  : 
continued.  ' ■ ‘ ; 

; - I ' ■ ^ 

. ?!• 

In  May  of  this  yean,  a wh eaP  Act  was  pa,ssed  granting  a bo'unty  to  ' : ( 

wheat  growers  by  means  of  ;a  minimum  pri ce  'guarantee  - the  regular  market.  ■ • ' 

price  being  received  during  the  year  and  the  bounty  or  deficiency  payment  - 
at  the' end  of  the  m'arketing  season  on  July  31,  This  Act  guarantees  to  pro-  , 
ducers:  of  home  growh  mil  labl  e 'Wheat  a' price  of  10, shillings  per. hundred  ; t) 

wei^t,  (about  $1.30;  a bushel  at  par  and  85  cents  at  laPe  November  exchange)'  -■ 
on  a specified  total  quantity  of  whea-t-50, 400, '000 - bushels  or  approximaPely  ■ f 
the  1925-193Q  ajvera.ge.  The  minlnum  price  guarantee  applies  to  the  1;932  i ; 

crop  and  is- to  continue  in  effectjuntil  August  l,’l935.  The  Act  imposes':on  ! 

miller^  an.d  importers  of  ilour  the  obliga.'^ion':  to  biake  ; "quota  payments"  into  I' 

a; special  fund  for  haintaining  the  price  ^arantee  thus  providing  in-.effeeP  *' 
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for  a 'bounty  to  the  producers  at  the  ultino.te  expense  of  British  consux.iers 
of  flour.  Thou^  British  wheat  growers  have  a secure  market  at  an  artifi- 
cial price  level,  it  does  not  involve  a su'bsidy  from  the  Treasury  and  docs 
not  encourage  the  extension  of  wheat  cultivation  indefinitely  for  when  pro- 
duction exceeds  the  50,400,000  hushels  total,  growers  received  a prorated 
price  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  surplus.  Ho  direct  interference  with 
the  free  importation  of  wheat  into'  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to , "be  effected 
"by  the  Act,  thou^  flour  millers  are  required  to  purchase  any  domestic  mill- 
a'ble  wheat  that  remains  unsold  in  June,  Indirectly,  however,  any  increase 
resulting  in  production  may  sli^itly  reduce  import  requirements.  Production 
the  past  three ‘years,  1950-32  ha,s  averaged  only  a'bout.  41,000,000  Bushels 
corapaned  with  a 51-, STOjCOO-lushel  average  from  1926-1929  and  61,237,000 
"bushels  for  the  period  1921-1925, 

Depreciated  exchange,  since  the  suspension  of  gold  payments  in 
Septem'ber  1931  has  also  Been  something  of  a disturhing  factor  in  the  wheal 
trade  "but  not  a very  a.ctive  'barrier.  Of  the  four  important  sources  of  wheal 
supplies  (Cana.da,  Australia,  Argentina  and  the  United  States)  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  only  the  United  States  does  not  have  depreciated  exchange  and  the 
usual  "barrier  affects  of  such  depreciation  as  indicated  "by  shifts  in  tra,de 
have  not  "been  readily  percept! "ble  on  account  of  the  United  States  not  "being 
on  an  export  pooilty  "ba.sis  during  most  of  this  period, 

Germany 


Germany  can  lay  strong  claims  to  halving  the  maximum  legislation 
affecting  the  wheat  trade  in  the  principal  importing  countries.  Government 
intervention  in  support  of  domestic  agriculture  has  long  "been  an  outstanding 
pb.ase  of  German  national  econor.lc  policy.  In  recent  years,  however,  and 
paalicularly  since  the  collapse  of  prices  in  1929,  the  measures  adopted  in 
support  of  prices  of  agri cult-ural  products  as  well  as  other,  forms  of  agrauian 
relief  have  "been  more  numerous  and  more  varied,  and  "barring  perhaps  the 
Ti'orld  Wan  period,  more  drastio  than  a. t any  previous  time.  The  system  of 
protection,  evolved  the  past  3 years  "by  trial  and  error,  is  now  higLj'.y  ela.stic 
and  can  "be  readily  adapted  to  the  changing .. supply  and  demand  conditions.  ■ 

At  the  present  time,  the  Gerr.:an  government  legislation  vath  respect 
to  wheal  and  flour,  includes  an  unusually  high.basic  tariff  pate;  milling 
and  nuxing  regulations;  import  certificates  and  the  "wheat  exchange  plan";  . 
allotted  exchange;  "baking  regulations  and  a fostering  of  ..increased  use  of 
wheal  su"bstitutes  as  rye  and  potato  flour.  Considerahle  direct  aid  to 
domestic  producers  has  also  "been  granted. in  various  fopms.  Under  the  stiiulus 
of  nigh  prices  growing  out  of  this  protection,  .German  wheat  acreage  and  pro- 
duction has  increased  greatly,  and  except  for  the  lank  of  certain  milling 
lypes,  Germany  appeans  to.'"be  on.  a,  self— sufficient  basis  this  year,  particular- 
ly considering  the  lange  rye  and  potalo  crops.  The  coverage  production  from 
1930-1932  was  154,000,000  bushels  as  against  142,000,000  for  the  4 years  1926- 
1929  and  98,700,000  bushels  during  192i_i925,  The  final  1932  wheal  estimale  ' 
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i !-i  placed  at  183,827,000  bushels.  Both  wheat  acreage  and  production  in 

1932  were  reco'r  d' abounts  andi  ntensi'ons  to  plant  .this  fall  for  harvest  in. 

1933  indicated  a further  increase,  , ^ , 

The  present  basic  German  tariff  ra.t'e  on  v/heat  is  $1.62  a bushel  and 
on  flour  $4,66 -per  100:pounds.  . iThe  duty  on- wheat  except;  for  sone  special  ■ 
contingents  inpdrted'  fr ee  of  at  lower  rales  has  remained  unchanged  since  ■ 
October  26,  1930- andothe  rale  on  flour  since  June  10,  1931.  Modificalions 
of  the  basic  duly  on' wheat  include  a special  rate  on  durum  wheat,  a-raaxi- 
mum  tariff  for  certain  countries,,  and  special  concessions  for  .wheal  imported 
under  the  "wheal  ex  diange  plan".  For  durura  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  semolina  a duty  . of  $1.14  became  effective  August  1,  ,1932  priqr-to  which 
time  and  since  Rovember  1930  it  .had  been  73  cents  a bushel.  Wheat  imports 
for  the  production  of  wheat  starch  continue  to  pay  ,a  duty  of  73  cents  a 
bushel  which  was  a.dopted  in  January  1931,  A maxirimm  imiport  tariff  was 
authorized-in  March  1932  to  apply  to  those  countries  not  halving  trade  treaties 
with  Germany  or  who  discriminate  against  German  goods*  The  maximum  rate.s 
established  were  $1,94  a,  bushel  on  bread  wheat  and  91  cents  a bushel  on 
durura.  . . , ' i.  . ■ . ' 

Under  the  "wheat  exchange  plan"  import  certificales  are-ussued  for 
wheat,  rye  and  milling  products  exported  between  August  1,  1932  and  February 
1,  1933  which  may  be  used  in  full  or  partial  . payment  for  wheal  import  duties. 
For  exports  made  during  the  first  3 months  of  this  period,  August-October,  a 
like  amount  of  the  respective  grains  may  be  imported  duty  free  while  th.e>cer- 
tificates  issued  for  exports  between  November  1 and  January  31  next  call  for 
the  payment  of  a duly  of  about  .5  cents  per  bushel  on  wheal,  and  3 cents  on  rye. 
The  corresponding  duties  la-st  year  were  13  cents  for  wheat  and  6 cents  for,  rye. 

The  German  la.ri  ff  record  of  recent  years  with  respect,  to  wheal  and  flour 
is  noteworthy  as  i t indicates  rather  clearly  the  trend  and' ^slrength  of  agrarian 
protection  policy. 

Wheat  , Flour 


Date  effective 

Cents  eer  - bushel 

Cents  per  100 

During  World  War  and  to  Aug, 

31, 

1925 

. Free  ■ 

Free 

1925;  September  1,,  , , , , , 

48.6(Gen«l)US  22.7 

86 

1926;  August  1 , 

II  II  II  32.4 

108 

1927;  April  11  and  July  1 , , 

• 

• • • 

II  II  ■ , If  “ 

124-139 

1929;  July  10 . 

1930;  January  20.  . , , . , 

• 

• • • 

" " "•  42.1 

61, e " " " 

157 

1930;  February  11  , , . . . .. 

" all  general 

200 

Changes  Manch,  April  and  September. 

1930;  October  26.  

• 

• • • 

16.2  . • 

556 

1931;  June  10  ........ 

• 

« # • 

' I.  . ‘ 

466. 

In  April  19'30  a Tauiff  R'evi siOn' Law  was  . passed  which  gave  the  executive 
government  authority  to  revise  the.  duty  . on  wheal  so  thall  the  yearly  average, 
price  on  the  Berlin  Produce.  Exchange-  wo^ild  b.e  hot  less  than  260  R.M,  per  metric 
ton  ($1,69  per  bushel).  Prices  since.",  thal  time  have  averaged  near  that  figure, 
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not',7ithstandi:ig  the  fact  that  very  little  vheat  ir/ported.  payc.  the  "basic 
duty  "but  eaters  under  special  conditions  at  lower  rates.  Any  significant 
increase  in  bread  prices  as  has  often  ocairred  'toward  the  end  of  "the  sea- 
son when  domestic  supplies  are  diminishing  is  usually  the  cue  for  special 
import  contingents  at  reduced  duties.  Hiring  May  and  June  1932  certain 
mills  were  permitted  to  import  a fixed  vrheat  contingent  at  $1.16  per  bushel. 

The  milling  and  mixing  quota  form  of  restriction  inaugurated  by 
Germany  on  August  1,  1929  and  which  has  been  subsequently  adopted  by  a 
dozen  European  countries,  required  the  use  of  40  per  cent  domestic  wneat. 

A month  later  and  effective  until  July  1 of  the  year  following,  50  per  cent 
domestic  wheat  was  necessary  in  milling  operations;  during  the  next  crop 
year  a,  maximum  of  80  per  cent  was  reached  and  in  August  of  1931,  this  was 
raised  to  97  per  cent  which  ha,s  been  the  basic  rate  since  that  time.  Of 
the  foreign  wheat  inppr ted  against  export  certificates  under  the  "Exchange 
Plan"  millers  may  use  a total  of  30  per  cent  Yd.th  70  per  cent  domestic. 

Inland  mills,  however,  who  are  not  .members  of  the  Exchange  cartel  and  are 
unable  to  secure  foreign  v/heat  adainst  export  certificates,  continue  to 
use  only  3 per  cent  foreign  wheat.  The  maximum  amount  of  foreign  durum 
wheat  permitted  during  the  1932-33  crop  year  is  fixed  at  45  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  milled  in  the  calendar  year  1931. 

The  import  certificate  system  is  no  longer  a separate  and  distinct 
form  of  restriction  but  conprises  modifications  of  tariff  rates  and  milling 
quotas  as  noted  above.  The  system  was  first  inaugurated  nearly  40  years 
ago  as  a form  of  export  debenture  but'  since  1925  and  particularly  the  past 
2 or  3,  years  it  has  been  practically  merged  with  the  tariff  and  quota  sys- 
tems and  for  practical  purposes  may  now  be  called  the  Exchange  plan  - export- 
ing German  v/he at  from  surplus  sections  and  importing  like  quantities  into 
deficit  area.s.  These  exports  ane  generally  of  'special  foteign  types  for 
milling  mixtures  such  as  U.  S.  hard  winter  and  Canadian  Manitoba.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  becomes  a. wheat  exporter  and  reduces  foreign  needs  of 
soft  wheat  by  nearly  as  much  as  she  inports.  Important  quantities  of  the 
soft  German  wheat  have  found  their  way  to  the  English  market  this  year  and 
some  to  Italy. 

Foreign  exchange  trcnsactions  v/ere  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
P.eichsbank  shortly  after  the  crisis  of  July  1931.  The  purchase  of  exchange 
is  limited  to  a specified  percentage  of  previous  requirements  which  for 
several  months  has  been  50  per  cent  of  a year  ago,  with  permission  to  use 
part  of  this  quota  during  the  next  adjacent  "month. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  forms  of  government  interference  in  the 
wheat  trade,  the  indirect  effect  of  legislation  with  respect  to  p/e  and 
potatoes  on  wheat  should  be  noted.  Bailing  regulations  have  been  adopted 
and  continue  in  effect  to  a limited  extent  which  require  the  use  of  certain 
flour  mixtures  for  baking  bread  and  other  products.  An  admixture  of 
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5 per  cent  potato  flour  vdth  vfheat  flour  uas  required  during  the  period 
October  16,  1931  to  April  15,  1932  and  in  October  of  this  ye,ar  the  admix- 
ture was  fixed  at  2 1/2  per  cent  potato  flour  with  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour. 

The  Gorman  baking  industry  is  expected  to  use  about  66,000  short  tons  of 
potato  flour  mixed  v;ith  v/heat  this  year.  One  of  the  measures  adopted  to 
'increase  rye  consumption  and  decrease  the  use  of  wheat  was  the  decree  of 
December  1,  1930  providing  for  the  compulsory  mixing  of  30  per  cent  rye 
flour  v/ith  wheat  flour  in  all  loa.ves  weighing  more  than  200  grams  («4 
pounds).  This  decree  was  nullified  on  l.Iarch  3,  1931  when  rye  supplies 
were  reduced  but  a recent  decree  (September  1932)  again  requires  the  mix- 
ing of  rye  flour  (2  l/2  per  cent)  with  v/heat  flour  for  baking  purposes. 

Government  aid  while  primarily  directed  toward  reducing  hhd  control-  . 
ing  imports  has  also  been  widely  concerned  with  the  production  and  market- 
ing a.spects  of  the  domestic  grain  grov/ers  situation.  In  fact,  crop 
financing'  raeasnires  are  a vor:/  important  pa.rt  of  the  German  government 
activities  in  support  of  the  grain  markets.  In  roce'nt  years  and  especially 
this  fall,  great  efforts  have  been  vnade  to  relieve  the  seasonal  pressure 
after  hamvest  by  strengthening  credit  facilities,  establishing  government 
subsidies  to  reduce  storage  costs  and  other  relief  measures  in  favor  of 
grain  producers.  Official  grain  standards  v/ere  introduced  effective  in 
August  1932*  The  German  Grain  Trading  Conpany,  a semi-official  monopoly 
established  in  March  1926  v/ith  axvthority  to  carry  on  -price  stabilization 
activities  for  rye  and  later  fix  and  regulate  corn  prices  has  also  engaged 
to  a limited  extent  in  wheat  price  stabilization.  Special  efforts  this 
crop-season  are  being  made  by  the  Gover-nment  to  have  organized  groups  of 
the  trade  and  processors  malce  grain  stabilization  purclia.ses  to  help  re- 
duce seasonal  fluctuations.  The  domestic  price  of  wheat  at  Berlin  in  1932 
has  ravigod  from  a high  of  $1.79  per  bushel  in  May  (20)  to  a low  of  $1.25 
in  October  (28)  . 

The  "Eastern  Relief"  meagre  (Osthilfegesetz)  adopted  November  17, 

1931,  vhile  not  specifically  a v/heat  aid  lav/  is  worthy  of  mention  here. 

The  large  region  affected  including  East  Prussia  and  part  of  Nest  Prussia 
and  Silesia  (almost  entire  area  east  of  the  Elbe  River)  has  generally  been 
a surplus  area  for  bread  grains.  High  transportation  costs,  heavy  land 
indebtedness  and  stringent  farm  credits  have  featured  the  situation  here 
in  recent  years.  The  relief  measure  is  desig'ned  to  reduce  the  transporta-  '• 

tion'and  interest  costs  and  to  extend  and  improve  credit  and  transportation 
facilities  and  land  development. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  German  government  also  established  a \ \ 

guarantee  fund  for  purchases  of  seed  and  fertilizer  as  an  emergency  aid  to 
agriculture  in  order  to  ensure  the  German  1932-33  food  supply.  On  September 
27,  1932  the  nev/  agra.riah  program  v/as  announced  which  provided  for  (l)  a 
lov/eri'ng  of  mortgage  interest  rates  by  2 per  cent,  with  a minimum  rake  of  4 
per  cent  appl.ying  to  long--ter;n  mortgages  ag/iinst  faimiers;  (2)  additional 
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governnient  credits  to  cooperatives  ozid.  (3)  a rnoratori-on  for  the  present 
of  court  foreclosure  sales  a^’ainst  fanners. 

Fra:ice 

Though  France  exercises  considerable  control  over  her  wheat  and  flour 
tra,de  there  appears  to  he  a national  reluctance  toward  official  interference 
or  state  control  designed  to  expand  the  wheat  area.  The  trade  restrictions 
include:  high  tariffs,  milling  and  mixing  regulations;  import  quotas;  inport 
licenses  and  surtaxes  for  countries  with  depreciated  exchange.  Some  special 
aids  to  producers,  particularly  credit  forms,  marketing  assistance  and  agri- 
cultural extension  work,  have  also  been  granted.  French  ITorth  Africa  is  a 
wheat  export, region,  especially  for  durum  wheat  and  bears  a close  relation 
•to  the  measures  adopted  in  France  in  its  grain  protectionist  policy.  Algeria 
is  considered  part  of  France  from  a customs  standpoint  and  special  considera- 
tion and  exemptions  are  granted  Morocco  and  Tunis.  For  these  reasons,  France 
and  French  North  Africa  are  discu.ssed  together  at  this  point. 

France  maintains  a maximum  and  a minimum  schedule  of  duties  on  wheat, 
the  la,tter  now  being  twice  the  former.  The  minimum  rate  applies  to  those 
countries  with  which  France  has  most-favored-nation  agreements  and  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  this  duty  is  85.4  cents  a bushel  and  has 
been  in  effect  since  May  22,  1930.  The  generaJ  rate  is  $1.71  per  bushel. 
Canadian,  Russian  and  Australian  vdieat  are  subject  to  the  general  rate  vniile 
Argentina,  the  Danube  Basin  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  the  United  States 
enjoy  the  minimum  duty.  Until  July  16,  1931,  however,  the  minimum  and  generad 
rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  were  the  same.  Most  wheat  imported  from 
the  French  North  African  countries  is  not  subject  to  a duty.  The  present 
flour  duties  in  France  vary  according  to  the  per  cent  of  bolting  or  fineness 
of  milling  - the  finer  flours  have  the  s:naller  duty  since  pastry  and  cake 
baking  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  French  trade.  The  present  duties 
have  been  effective  since  May  20,  1930  and  amount  to  $2.27  per  100  pounds  for 
’•flour  bolting  70  per  cent  or  more  gross  weight;  $2.84  for  that  bolting  betv;een 
60  and  70  per  cent,  net  weight  and  $3.29  for  that  bolting  60  per  cent  or  less 
net  weight.  Earlier  rates  for  recent  years  on  v/heat  and  flour  were: 

TTheat  Flour,  bolting 


Da.te  effective 

Cents  per 
bushel  • 

70f. 

Cents 

60-70f. 
uer  100 

Below  Seyfo 
-pounds 

1925, 

Jan.  1 ( in  force) 

31 

52 

64 

76 

1926, 

2 changes 

17-8  (soft) 

42-55 

52-67 

61-80 

1927, 

3 " on  wheat 

2 " on  flour 

20-27-37 

80-107 

92-128 

103-142 

1929, 

May  24 

53 

142 

178 

204 

1930, 

May  20 

85.4 

227 

284 

329 
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Supplemen-ti;ig , tnese  i:^port  duties  ou  -wneat  and  flour  the  French- gov- 
ernment established  a further  defensive  measure  on  November  16,  1931  called 
” conpensatory  exchange  surtaxes”.  This  is  a specie,!  duty  or  tax  imposed  on 
all  goods  imported  from  countries  with  deprecia,ted  exchange,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  being  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  Canada  and  15  per  cent  for  other 
countries.  At  -the  present  , time  this-  surtax  for  wheat  and  flour  is  applied 
to  16  countries  of  which  Argentina, . Austradia,,  and  Canada  are  the  most  im- 
portant wneat  sources.  Imports  which  come  indirect,  that  is,  through  any 
other  European  country- from  overseas  points,  are  also  taxed. 

France  followed  Germany, in  establishing  domestic  milling  regulations, 
in  1939.  A record  v/heat  crop  had  been  harvested,  one  equal  to  a little  more 
than  average  domestic  requirements,  and  was  not  being  readily  used.  On  ITov- 
ember  50,  1929  an  act  was  passed  giving  the  government  authority  to  compel 
millers  to  use  a fixed  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  their  milling  activ- 
ities, and  on  December  15  the  maximum  foreign  wheat  quota  in  the, manufacture 
of  wheat  flour,  was  fixed  at  3 per  cent,  which  is  also  the  present  rate  on 
bread  v-.heat . a/This  percentage  has  ch-mged  from  time  to  time,  however,  in  ac- 
. cordance  v.nth  the  domestic  supply  and  price  situation.  The  maximum  foreign 
wheat  percentage  quota  in  1930  was' 10. per  cent,  effective  from  June  to  the 
following  April;  30  per  cent  for  a short  time  in  June  1951  while  in  1932  a 
50  per  cent  maximum  was  allowed  from  May  28  to  June  17.  For  durum  wheat  a- 
maximum  of  3 per  cent  foreign  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  semolina  has  been 
required  since  August  1,  1932,  prior  to  which  date  10  per  cent  was  allowed 
during  the  previous  year  and  30  per  cent  for  the  period  June  29,  1930  to 
July  15,  1931o  Domestic  supplies  of.  durum  are  largely  obtained  from  the 
French  North  African  countrie.s.  In  Algeria  at  least  30  per  cent  domestic 
durum  \rheat  is  required  in  milling  - operations  according  to  a decree  around 
December  1,  1932. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigid  control  over  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat 
that  can  be  used  in.  milling,  considerable  quantities  are  said  to  have  been 
used  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  percentage  during  1930  and  1931  so  that 
inports  were  not  reduced  as -much  as  a;aticipated  in  those  seasons.  The  loop- 
hole appeared  in  that  the  ■ ori.ginal  lav/  app.lied  only  to  .wheat  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  with  wheat  declared  for  a purpose  other  than  human 
consunption  (annual  feed,  seeding  etc.)  'su.bject  only  to  the  duty.  It  appear- 
ed, however,  that  much  of  the  wheat-  import-od  supposedly  for  other  purposes 
found  its  v/ay  to  the  mills  aid  was  used  for  mixing  with  domestic  wheat. 

Double  enforcement  v;as  secured  by  2 measures  enacted  in  November  1931.-  the 
first  requiring  the  eosini.ting  (artificial  coloring)  of  wheat  inpprted  for 
use  other  than  flour  manufacture  aid  the  -socccid  restricting  inports  to  those 
covered  by  licenses  granted  by  the  govern.ipnt Both  iirp-orters  -and  millers 
must  secure  l.icenqi_eG  from  the  Ministry  of  T.gri culture  if  they  h-a.ndle-  for- 
eign wheat  even  for  temporary  admission,  the  latter  beccmJng  effective 
November  14,  1932.  They  are  also  required  to  account  at  ary  time  for  all  , 
foreign  wheat  inported.  Several  of  the  large  mills  exjoort  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  domestic  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour,  thereby  permitting  them  to 
utilize  a higher  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for 
a/  As  this  is  being  mimeographed  a cable  received  stares  milling  quota  to  be 
changed  to  99  percent  domestic  or  1 percent  foreign  wheat  around  December  8, 
1932. 
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co'-iffanrpliou  in  tlie  Paris  -.narket.  A general  wheat  Exchange  plan  for  Prance 
similar  to  that  used  in  Germany  ie  reported  under  consideration.  Soft  and 
generally  weak  domestic  wheat  would  thus  he  exported  and  like  a^nounts  of 
strong  foreign  v/heats  imported  duty  free.  An  export  or  iiiport  certifica.te 
system  vrould  accompan^^  such  operations. 

The  import  license  system  on  wheat  was  extended  to  flour  of  doth  wheat 
and  rye  "by  a decree  passed  February  14,  1932.  Such  flour  nor/  can  be  im- 
ported only  when  import  permits  have  been  secured  and  after  importation  the 
flour  rcust  be  sold  only  to  a miller  or  balcer.  Also  this  foreign  flour  may 
not  be  sold  or  used  for  bread  malcing  or  for  other  alimentary  purposes  except 
in  proportion  to  the  established  miilling  quota  for  foreign  grain.  The  ma:'C- 
i:iUim  vhieat  flour  extraction  was  fixed  in  Octobel’^^^  66  per  cent. 

The  ir::port  quota  or  contingent  scheme  adopted  September  30,  1931 
was  a contributing  factor  and  to  some  extent  furthered  the  need  for  licensing 
since  in  general  it  was  found  that  the  scheme  tended  to  produce  a heavy  rush 
of  imports  at  the  beginning  of  the  quota  period.  These  quotas  provide  for 
absolute  amounts  by  countries  and  combined  with  special  inport  licenses  may 
be  somewhat  discriminatory.  The  only  vfneat  and  flour  quota  at  present,  how- 
ever, other  than  that  included  in  commercial  treaty  contingents  at  prefer- 
ential rates  is  with  French  Morocco  and  Tunis  - Algeria  being  considered  the 
same  as  a department  of  France,  The  quota  amount  v/hich  is  duty  free  is 
generally  large  enough  to  take  care  of  a good  share  of  the  export  suiplus. 

The  size  of  the  wheat  crops  in  France  a:id  Algeria  are  important  factors  in 
determining  the  quota.  Separate  quotas  for  durum  and  bread  wheats  are  make. 
This  year  - June  1 to  Hay  31  next,  6 million  bushels  of  bread  wheat,  over 
half  a million  of  durum  and  13  million  pounds  of  durum  wheat  flour  or  semo- 
lina are  permitted  from  Morocco  into  France  and  Algeria.  Shipments  have  to 
be  spread  out  over  the  entire  year  though  a large  share  is  permitted  to  enter 
during  the  summer  before  the  French  domestic  crop  is  harvested.  Two  decrees 
were  published  on  May  22,  1932  mailing  lawful  preferential  commercial  treaties 
between  France  and  the  two  Daiiube  countries,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  An 
import  quota  of  wheat  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  France’ s total  import 
requirements  (to  be  determined  in  September  and  October  each  year)  is  granted 
to  these  countries.'  Hiniimum  tariff  privileges  are  enjoyed  and  a suim  not  ex- 
ceeding about  30  per  cent  of  the  customs  duty  miay  be  remitted,  depending  on 
v.prld  v;heat  price  levels,  for  special  concessions  granted  by  those  countries 
to  specified  French  articles.  The  duration  of  the  agreement  is  fixed  at  3 
years  with  privileges  of  extension  upon  agreement  by  the  parties  concerned. 

On  the  side  of  gover'.ument  aid  to  producers  which  has.. an  indirect 
effect  at  least  on  the  import  situation  in  France,  there  is  a’  recent  decreO’ 
(Oct.)  providing  for  a gover:iment  subsid;;/  of  wheat  storage  by  financing  the 
holding  of  about  22  million  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  present  marketing 
year.  Heavy  farm  offerings  from  a record  crop  have  caused  a marked  decline 
in  prices  this  fall  despite  the  protected  domestic  market.  From  early  Aug- 
ust to  the  middle  of  October  a decline  of  about  45  cents  v;as  registered. 
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This  subsidy  is  a further  extension  of  the  law  of  April  30,  1930  and  its 
suDseqifent  decrees  providing  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a per- 
manent stock  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  as  a military  supply.  Such  sup- 
plies nave  not  been  bought  by  the  military  supply  division  but  farmers 
and  agricultural  groups  (cooperatives,  efc.)  as  well  as  grain  merchants 
and  millers  by  contracting  not  to  sell  certain  amounts  during  specified 
periods  receive  in  ret'arn  payments  corresponding  somewhat  to  (l)  interest 
on  capital  invested  and  (2)  storage  costs  plus  some  profit.  A development 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  and  more  orderly  marketing  was  also  hoped  for 
by  this  legislation  and  marked  progress  has  and  continues  to  be  made  along 
tnis  line.  Special  long  term  government  credits  at  2 per  cent  for  two- 
thirds  of  constro.ction  costs  of  storage  houses  and  elevators  was  offered 
cooperatives.  Special  immunity  to  certain  takes  are'  also  granted  coopera- 
tives. At  present,  however,  neither  the  storage  scheme  nor  credit  aids 
appear  sufficient  to  adequately  support  the  growers  and  proposals  of  a state 

monopoly  control  of  the  grain  or  of  definite  price  fixing  have  been  suggested. 

a/ 

In  A-lgeria  grain  prices  after  harvest  are  usually  low  and  this  year 
they  were  abnormally  so.  As  a result  the  government  by  a decree  in  August 
adopted  a ^ecial  credit  warrant  system  similar  in  spirit  as  well  as  economic 
application  to  the  "military  supply"  system  in  France  as  noted  above.  A 
stock  of  hard  and  soft  wheat  will  thus  be  maintained  in  Algeria  until  after 
the  new  harvest  by  reason  of  certain  financial  inducements  granted  by  the 
government.  In  Tunis  special  credit  loans  have  been  granted  to  wheat  farmers 
along  with  reduction  in  interest  charges.  In  Morocco  a recent  decree  pro- 
vides for  the  regulating  of  the  domestic  wheat  market  by  a government  com- 
mission. Stimulating  increased  domestic  use  of  durum  wheat  to  permit  more 
bread  wheat  exports  was  one  of  the  commission’ s efforts  in  order  to  improve 
the  domestic  price  situation. 

notwithstanding  the  numerous  government  measures  restricting  imports 
and  thus  aiding  domestic  producers,  wheat  a.creage  and  production  has  shown  no 
definite  upward  trend  in  France  the  past  12  years,  in  fact  the  acreage  from 
1930-1932  has  averaged  slightly  belov/that  of  1926-1929  and  about  4 per  cent 
below  the  1921-1925  average.  Fall  plantings  for  harvest  in  1933,  moreover, 
are  estimated  as  slightly  below  to  those  of  last  year  or  somewhat,  less  ■ ' 

than  average.  Some  increase  in  French  llorth  African  acreage  and  production 
is  noted.  In  order  to  maintain  vfneat  acreage  in  France  it  is  reported  growers 
must  receive  about  $1.35  a bushel.  The  price  of  domestic  wheat  at  Paris 
, during  1932  has  ranged  from  a high  of  $1.87  per  bushel  in  June  (3rd)  to  a 
low  of  $1.15  in  October  (7th). 

Italy 

The  government  "battle  of  grain"  has  featured  the  Italian  nationalist 
program  in  recent  years.  It  started  in  1926  and  has  been  an  attenpt  to  make 
Italy  self  sufficient  in  regard  to  cereal  requirements.  This  objective  has 
been  hailed  as  being  practically  reached  with  the  1932  record  harvest.  The 
battle  has  been  fought  by  the  price  supporting  measures  of  tariffs,  milling 
a/  Cable  received  as  this  is  being  mimeographed  states  "Government  proposing 
300,000,000  francs  - 511,760,000  for  crop  financing" . 
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I'eg-ulations  and  clearing  agreements;  "by  .compulsory  cultivation  and  forceful 
propaganda  encouraging-  increased  yields  and  "by.  promoting  the  ri ce- industry  to 
supplement  cereal  requirements,  A high  protective  tariff  forms  the  "basic 
strategy  of  the  can^aign.  Since  August  1931  it  has  amounted  to  $1,07  per  hush- 
el,  Previous  rates  .and  changes  s.^r>\7ing  the  rapid  upuard  trend  were:  87  cents 

effective  June  1930;  74  cents  in  Hay  1929;  58  cents  in  Septeraher  1928;  39  cents 
in  July  1925  while  during  the  previous  10  years  it  was  duty  free,-  Flour  rates 
have  also  advanced  sharply.  On  July  24,  1925  a rate  of  $1,01  per  100  pounds 
was  imposed  after  free  entr;^  had  been  granted  during  most  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  September  1928  this  was  raised  to  $1.47;  in  May  1929  to  $1.78;  in 
June  1920  to  $2,08;  in  July  1931  to$2,22  and  a month  later  to  $2.68  per  100 
pounds,  which  continues  as  the  present  rate. 


The  protection  afforded  the  domestic  wheat  industry  by  tine  tariff,  however, 
was  held  inadequate  and  in  June  1931  milling  regulat ions  were  adopted  requiring 
the  compulsory  use  of  a specified  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  all  flour 
manufactured  for  consumption  in  Italy,  The  percentage  was  fixed  at  95  for  home- 
grown wheat  and  5 per  cent  foreign.  Growers  anticipated- even  higher  prices  by 
withholding  whefit  from  the  oarhet  and  so  made  for  a shortage  especially  of  hard 
or  durum  wheat  which  caused  -a.  revision  of  the  milling  quota  to  permit  25  per 
cent  foreign  hard  ( durum)  wheat  after  ITovember  1,  1931,  This  percentage  was  in- 
creased to  50  "oer  cent  on  January  1,  1932  and  to  80  per  cent  on  February  1 when 
the  soft  or  bread  wheat  percentage  was  also  changed  to  30  per  cent  foreign. 
Because  of  the  regional  distribution  of  the  soft  and  hard  wheat  producing  areas 
the  government  since  Ha,rch  1,  193.2  has  fixed  different  milling  quotas  for  north- 
ern and  southern  Italy,  Some  fuhther  extensions  of  the  foreign  wheat  quota 
were  allowed  during  the  remainder  of  the  1931-32  crop  year .but  effective  in 
July  1932  the  milling  quota  for  t?ne  coming  year  was  reestablished  at  95  per  cent 
for.  both  durum  and  breadwheats  except  in  central  and  northern  Italy  where  30 
per  cent  foreign  durum  is.  allowed  and  in  Sicily  where  30  per-  cent  foreign  bread 
wheat  is  perraitted. 


The  milling  reg-alations  do  not  apply  to  flour  except  that  if  flour  of 
inferior  grade  is  mixed  with  flour  of  superior  , quality  it  must  be  sold  under 
the  narae  of  the  lower  quality.  Only  very  small  quantities  of  foreign  flour 
are  imported,  however.  Since  1927,  mills  have  been  required  to  have  a special 
license’ and  have  been  subject  to  strict  government  control.  In  June  1932  a 
law  regarding  new  floiir.  types.,  reduced,  th’em- to  four  and  the  qualities  of  bread 
to  three;  I'oxury,  first,  q-oality  and  common.  The  new  law  makes  it  comparative- 
ly easy  for  the  government  to  fix  flour  prices  in,  connection  v;ith  its  wheat 
policies.  Also  it  appears  that  these  types  are  especmlly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  domestic  wheat  and  will  help .facilitate  the  utility  of  the  milling  restric- 
tions, . Some  compensation  agreement s have  also  been  adopted  between  Italy  and 
Danube  countries  and  Germany,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  exenange.  The 
Italian  currency,  however,  is. not  depreciated , nor  ridigly  controlled. 
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In  addition  to  these  restrictions  the  government  has  "been  very  active 
in  furthering  agriculture  and  especially  the  wheat  indastry.  A general  laad 
improvement  and  reclamation  scheme  has  heen  in  effect  since  1923  and  sutu. 
stantial  appropriations  especially  since  the  Hussolin  Act  of  1928  have  heen 
made  for  it,  T/heat  gro'wing  i s practically  considered  a "public  utility" 
and  any  landowner  who  does  not  do  his  duty  in  cultivating  his  land  and  in- 
creasing-crop production  for  the  nation  loses  title  to  the  land, 

liuch  uf  the  emphasis  in  the  battle  of  grain  has  been  placed  on 
better  production  methods  and  increased  yields  per.  acre  by  means  of  inten- 
sive methods  of  cultivation  and  a wider  use  of  fertilizers  rather  than  ex- 
panding .the  wheat  area.  Before  the  war  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  1.5 
bushels,  thi.s  year  it  was  over  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  record  1932  crop 
is  placed  at  276,000,000  bushels,  the  1930-32  average  production  at 
244,000,000,  the  1926-29  production  at  226,000,000  and  the  1921-25  average 
production  at  only  198,000,000  bushels. 

The  Italian  government  is  now  subsidizing  the  building  of  silos  and 
grain  storage  houses  for  farmers  and  when  expedient  it  ma,y  order  the  for- 
mation of  obligatory  consortiums  of  farmers  for  the  construction  of  such 
grain  storehouses.  ' Up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  contributed  by  the 
government  and  up  to  50  per  cent  may  be  loaned  by  it  a.t  the  low  rate  of  2 l/2 
per  Cent,  Extensive  credit  o»r  production  loans  have  also  been  granted  to 
grain  farmers  d-uring  this  "battle  of  grain"  period  and  in  the  important  and  po- 
tentially greater  wheat  district  of  Apulia  the  debt  repayments  where  necessary 
and  desirable  have  been  spread  over  a twenty  year  period  to  relieve  present 
strained  conditions  and  promote  further  e:q)ansion  and  production.  As  a. 
further  supplement  to  wheat  legislation  the  Italian  government  has  subsi- 
dized the  rice  industry  to  help  satisfy  the  domestic  cereal  requirements. 

In  October  193L  an  export  bounty  on  rice  was  established  and  price  fixing 
adopted.  The  price  of  domestic  wheat  at  Milan  in  1932  has  ranged  from  a'hi^ 
of  $1,87  per  bushel  in  May  (13)  to  alow  of  $1,35  in  August  (5), 

Netherlands 

Tlae  Netherlands  has  long  been  known  as  a "free  trade"  country  and 
at  present  is  one  of  a very  limited  number  of  oo'untri  es  which  stil-1  imposes 
no  duty  on  wheat  or  flour  unless  shipped  in  very  small  padcages  (about  2 l/2 
pounds).  Some  rather  drastic  measures,  however,  have  been  adopted  the  past 
two  years  in  behalf  of  certain  branches  of  agriculture  including  wheat, 
such  as  wheat  milling  regulations  -and  price  fixing,  A TOieat  Act  was'  passed 
in  February  1931  authorizing  the  government  to  regulate  and  control  the 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  trade  of  the  country.  The  law  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  August  1,  1934,  Under  its  general  provisions  several  decrees  have 
been  issued  as  establishing  two  broad  classifications  for  wheat  flour,  fixing 
the  amount  of  domestic  wheat  that  must  be  present  in  ordinary  flour,  setting 
up  a series  of  organizations  for  administering  the  plan  and -authorizing  the 
government  to  fix  prices  of  domestic  wheaf. 
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Glass  A flour  vraicn  is  used  for  "broad  inalrirLi^  a:id  is  suliject  to  the 
mill iig^  re TJilat ions  must  now  contain  35  per  cent  domestic  wneat,  Tne  pres- 
ent per centa^pe.  "became  effective  AUi'‘^'ust  8,  1932  prior  to  which  it  has  been 
23-1/2  per  cent  since  September  7,  1931  and  for  the  two  previous  months, 
that  the  law’  had  been-  in  effect,  it  was  20  per  cent.  The  present  percentage 
is  the  maximum  domestic  wheat  milling  qrota  permitted  under  the  law  a.id 
farmers'  organizations  ane  v.o\i  ashing  for  a further  increase  in  the  percent- 
age, Class  B flour,  used  for  special  purposes  as  crackers,  macaroni  et 
cetera  may  have  a higher  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  but  this  class  is  sub- 
ject to  such  strict  supervision  and  formalities  that  iiiany  balceries  are  said 
to  use  only  class  A flon.r  without  special  regard  to  the  ultima.te  quality  of 
their  product,  - In  order  to  carry  oh  domestic  trade  in  v/heat  and  flour, 
dealers  must  be  licensed  and  obtain  special  permits. 

To  facilitate  marketing  control  and  price  f ixing  of  domestic  wheat 
and  also  supervise  to  some  extent  w^neat  culture,  storage  and  shipments, 
eight  regirnal  organizations,  covering  all  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
formed.  All  farmers  must  become  members  of  the  regional,  organization  to 
receive  the  aid  from  the  hlicat  Act,  The  eight  regional  organizations  who 
purchase  the  wheat  from  the  farmers  have  formed  in  turn  a central  body 
called  the  Ce-^-^ral  'Taeat  Organization  locahed  at  Rotterdam  and  which  is 
the  only  recognized  seller  of  domestic-gforrn  vrheat  in  the  sense  of  the 
ITheat  Act,  A similar  central  wheat  buying  organization  of  the  Dutch  flour 
millers  knovrn  as  the  Association  of  Domestic  Wheat  Consumers  (Y.I.T.A. ) 
has  also  been  formed  for  mutual  benefits  of  the  members. 

The  average  price  of  domestic  w'noat  of  the  1931  crop  was  fixed  at 
$1.37  per  hushel  or  more  than  twice  the  prevailing  cost  of  the  best  for- 
eign wheat.  Prices  paid  by  the  Y.I.T.A,,  however,  for  first  quality  wheat 
ranged  fro  ^ $1.62  to  $1,73  per  bushel  plus  a commission  charge  of  l/2  to  1 
per  cent.  Prices  during  the  1932-33  crop  yea.r  are  fixed  at  a somewha-t 
lower  level  (to  average  abou.t  $1,32. per  bushel)  but  are  still  over  twice 
the  cost  of  foreign  wheat.  This  year,  however,  they  apply  to  only  about 
half  the  1932  harvested  crop,  the  remaining  supplies  being  sold  at  auction 
or  otherwise  marketed  by  the  Central  Wlieat  Crganization  so  that  growers 
returns  are  really  not  as  much  as  the  fixed  price  schedule  would  indicate. 
There  is  some  price  spread  or  variation  made  according  to  the  different 
qualities'  and  during  succeeding  months  with  the  highest  price  fixed  for 
next  June.  Parriers  receive  about  12  cents  a bushel  less  than  the  fixed 
market  prices  v,Aile  millers  and,  in  turn  cons^nmers  pay  a price  somewhat 
above  the  stated  price  schedule. 

The  wheat  acreage  and  also  the  crop  in  1932  at  13,3CC,C00  bushels 
was  about  douole  that  of  1931  and  other  recent  years  showing  the  immediate 
response  to  t'nese  high  fixed  prices  which  made  wheat  growing  r.ela.tively 
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not  plant  in  oncess  of  ono  third  of  their  1932  crop  land  to  wheat.  This 
would  reduce  the  acreago  to  raore  nearly  nomal  or  average  again.  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  domestic  wheat  is  also  one  of  the  ohjoctives  of  the 
Wheat  Act  and  its  administrative  orga:aizations.  Land  taxes  are  almost 
nogligihlc  except  in  diked  or  drained  areas  on  account  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  income  taxes.  Reductions  in  rents  is  lileowise  permitted  in  some 
cases  under  the  eme'r^’cncy  tenancy  'law,  - 

Belgium 

Ti^o ugh  Belgium  still  permits  wheat  imports  duty  free  and  only  taxes 
wheat  flour, 5 cents  per  100  pounds,  trade  harriers  exist  in  the  form  of 
milling  restrictions,  sales  taxes,  import  permits  and  definite  encourage- 
ment to  the  domestic  industry,  A sales  tax  of  2 per  cent  ad  valorem  c.i.f. 
is  imposed  on  hoth'wheat  and  wheat  flour,  Effective  September  15,  1932 
wheat  used  for  hreadmaking  is  required  to  he  at  least  10 per  cent  home  grown 
and  after  janua'3W/'',' 1 , 1933  this  amouit  is  expected  to  he  raised,  to  15  per 
cent  domestic.  The  .decree  also  prohibits  the  granting'of  licenses  for  im- 
ports of  soft  v/heat  or  flour  into  Belgium  which  are  likely  to  he  confused 
with  domestic  wheat  and  flour.  The  domestic  milling  quota  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 15  was  5 per  cent  hut  was  only  quasi-official  as  it  was  the  result 
of  an  .agreement  of  Belgium  flour  millers  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  handling  oF  the  1930  crop.  The  agreement  was  renewed 
for  the  1931  crop.  The  millers  uider  these  agreements  further  agreed  to 
pay  a minimum  price  of  about  76  cents  per  bushel. 

Permits  or  special  licenses  from  the  Minister  of  Agric^uLturo  arc 
also  required  for  the  importation  and  transit  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  or 
semolina  as  a res'olt  of  a decree  effective  March  19,  1931,  This  measure 
was  adopted  for  whea.t  (already  in  force  for  flour  since  October  1930)  in 
order  to  protect  domestic  producers -from  the  dumping  of  wheat  and  flour 
on  Belgian  markets  by  foreign  countries.  Prior  to  the  .adoption  of  the 
permit  system,  certificates  showing  co'ontry  of  origin  for  non-Soviet  wheat 
were  required.  Imports  of  the  latter  were  regulated  by  special  license 
, permits.  , ' 

With  a.  view  to  increasing  farm  production  Belgium  leas  been  granting 
sub  sidles  for  nev;  areas  cultivated  since  early  in  1931,  This  subvention 
amounts  to  abou.t  $3,40  per  acre  and  unarable  lands  made  fit  for  cultivation 
are  exempted  from  taxes  for  a period  of  10  years,  A recent  proposal  would 
also  reduce  the  rent  on  farms.  Acreage  and  production  d'oring  the  fast  decade 
have  shora  but  slight  increases.  ■ Many-  other  agricultural  aid  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  in  recent  year^  particularly  for  adopting  a tariff,  in- 
creasing the  domestic  milling  wheat  requirement  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent  or 
more,  gdarailteeing  higher  price  levels  and  various  tax  sj^stems.  Some  are 
still  ponding.  In  August  of  this  year  a law' was  passed  concerning  pa^nnont 
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for  raercliandise  from  coiorLtries  . Raving  exchange  control.  No  specific  a;opli- 
cations  have  Deen  noted  for  its  use  hut  it  may  he  invoked  when  a country' s 
control  of  exchange  seriously  affects  the  rights  of  Belgian  creditors  or 
purchasers.  Belgium  has  clearing  agreements  withYugo slavia  and  Hungary. 

The  principality  of  Luxemburg  which  is  under  the  Belgian  customs 
union,  has  required  a minimum  of  10  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in  flour  mill- 
ing for  the  'past  two  seasons.  The  customs  regulations  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Belgium, 

Denmark 

Derunark  now  .remains  as  the  only  country  in  Europe  and  one  of  very  few 
in  the  world  that  does  not  impose  direct  restrictions  on  her  wheat  and  flour 
trade,  other  than  those  growing  out  of  a depreciated  currency.  Though  pre- 
dominately an  agricultural  country,  such  interests  lia,ve  in  general  not  sought 
protection  Behind  trade  harriers  hut  have  depended  upon  the  development  of 
efficient  production  and  cooperative  organizations.  Some  aid,  however,  has 
been  afforded  the  past  year  to  Dan i sh  farmers  by  the  measure  passed  in  Octo- 
ber 1931 .providing  for  a temporary  reduction  in  the  amount  of  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  mortgages  paid  either  by  or/ners  or  tenants.  A mild  fom  of  trade 
barrier  was  also  established  on  September  29,  1931  when  the  gold  standard 
was  abandoned,  though  the  principal  effect  of  that  act  Was  to  make  a rela- 
tively favorable  export  situation  for  Danish  pork  and  dairy  products  and 
thus  aid  domestic  agriculture  more  than  shifting  to  wheat  to  reduce  import 
requirements.  The  krone  is  now  about  one- third  belor;  par  and  importers  dur- 
ing the  past  year  frequently  '.lad  to  obtain  pennission  to  make  foreign  re- 
mittances, A new  currency  bill  effective  November  1,  1932  and  for  l-l/2 
years  authorizes  a government  controlled  currency  with  allotment  of  foreign 
exchange!  The  average  wheat  acreage  and  production  in  Denmark  from  1930- 
1932  was  almost  identical  with  theh  from  1926-1929  and  around  15-20  per  cent 
above  the .1921-1925  average,  prices  on  the  Cbpenhagen  market  represent  as 
near  a world  wheat  price  as  exists  at  the  present  time, 

Sweden 

In  recent  years  Sweden  lias  built  a very  extensive  wall  against  cereal 
trade  and  has  granted  assistance  to'  the  domestic  industry.  The  legislative 
measures  adopted  and  now  in  force  restricting  imports  and  aiding  wheat  and 
rye  producers  are  tariffs,  mixing  'regulations,  price  fixing,  export  certifi- 
cates, depreciated  exchange,  and  rather  extensive  farm  credit  for  production 
and  marketing.  The  tariff  on  wheat  is  18  cents  a bushel,  on  rye  16  cents 
and  on  flour  53  cents  per  100  pouiids  at  cui’rent  exchange  rates  and  27,  25 
and  79  cents  respectively  at  par.  These  rates  have  remained  unchanged  since 
1924.  The  mixing  regulations  first  established  in  June  1930  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ..considerable  alteration  and  revision  since  that  time.  They  first 
provided  for  the  compulsorjA  mixing  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  in  the  local 
manufactured  flo'or  and  the  compulsory 
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mixing  of  Swedisf!:.;fIbU^‘■^'’^'it'n 'imported  flour.  Tlie  percentages  of  domestic 
grain  and  flour  required  started  out  in  July  1930  at  45  per  cent  for  rdieat 
and  vaieat  flour  and^;5G  per  cent  for  rye  and  rye  flour.  Tliese  compulsory 
percentages  have  oeen  revised  nearly  every  month  or  two  since  that  time 
and  for  Octoher  16  to  ITovemher  30  1932  they  are  scheduled  at  90  per  cent 
domestic -v/heat  and  wheat  flour  (September  15  to  October  15  the  rate  was  85) 
and  97  per  cent  for  rye  a:id  rye  flour,  or  the  same  as  the  previous  month. 

The  present  percentages  are  the  highest  on  record  in  Sweden.  The  range  for 
domestic  ’.vneat  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  50  to  85  per  cent  and  for 
rye  30  to  95  per  cent.  The  higher  percentages  have  usually  been  in  force  only 
for  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  crop  year  though  this  year  record  crops  have 
been  h-arvested  so  that  the  higher  percentages  may  be  maintained  for  a some- 
what longer  period.  In  addition  minimum  percentages  on  domestic  wheat, 
usually  c-10  per  cent  below  those  specified  are  permitted  for  iirpofts  at 
short  intervals  or  for  special  milling  lots. 
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Domestic  vfneat  is  purchased  at  c rices  fixed  by  the  government.  Minimum  i 
prices  during  the  1930-31  crop  year  ranged  from  $1.36  for  wheat  and  $1.07  for 
rye  in  September  to  $1.51  and  $1.21  for  the  2 grains  respectively  in  May  and  . 
June  at  the  end  of  the.  season.  In  May  1931,  however,  this  system  was  modified  1 
by  a decree  granting  an  association  of  Sv/edish  flour  millers  (The  Swedish  Grain  :| 
Association)  the  sold  legal  right  to  inport ■ wheat,  rye  and  wheat  and  rye  flour  j 
up  to  January  1,  .193.3.  In  return  for  this  monopoly  concession  the  Association 
agreed  to  purchase  not  only  all  supplies  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  of  suitable 
milling 'quality  offered  but  to  also  purchase  any  . supplies  of  these  grai'ns 
still  left  on  ha'nd  June  1 of  each  year  at  government  fixed  prices.  The  minimum  ) 
prices  for  June  and  July  1931,  d'uring  which  months  the  surplus  stocks  must  be  ! 

purchased, ' were  fixed  by  the  government  at ' 93  cents  for  wheat  aid  77  cents  a ; 

bushel  for  rye  at  the-  current  average  exchaige  rates' during  that  time.  At  par  ' 

these  prices  would  have  been  $1.35  for. vOneat  and  $1.12  for  rye.  The  rates  ! 

fixed  for  surplus- supplies  after  June  1,  1933  range  from  92  to  95  cents  for  '' 

wheat  at  current  exchange,  according  to  inland  or  coast  mill  location  and  for  ; 

rye  79  to  82  cents.  Prices  d'uring'  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  not  fixed  bu.t  j 

millers  are  expected  to  bid  up  fairly  well  for  domestic  supplies  to  reduce  the 
carryover  and  also.,  in  coripliance  v/ith  mixing  regulations  must  buy  certain 
quantities.  During  the  -past  3 months  ( September-lTovember) , however,  domestic 
prices  of  wheat  and  rye  hove  been  considered  low  and  out  of  relation  to  the 
prices  fixed  for  next  June.  The  system  is  also  aimed  to  moke  for  delayed  or  more': 
orderly  marketing  of  fa.rm  supplies  immediately'  after  harvest  to  prevent  dumping 
as  has  been  the>  tendency  in  the  past. 

Sweden  has'  also  had  an  export  certif icat-e  system  for  wheat  and  rye  i 

since  1926  but  it  is  of  little  practical  Significance  at  present  due  to  a 
materially  higher  domestic  price  level  than  the  export  basis.  The  amount 
of  the  export  certificate  is  equal  to  the  duty  but  as  Sweden  has  normally 
been  an  importing  country  it  has  had  but.  a limited  application  except  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  s'urplus' -production  of  particular  _ classes  or  districts.  It  has 
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"been  held  recently,  however,  that  the  present  record  dread  grain  crops  are 
fully  equal  to  domestic  requirements  and  with  the  increased  areas  may  before 
long  make  this  system  somewhat  more  effective.  The  record  1932  wheat  har- 
vest is  placed  at  25,831,000  bushels  compared  with  the  3-year  average  1930- 
1932  of  21,566,000  bushels,  the  1926-1929  average  of  16,203,000  and  the  1921- 
1925  average  of  only  10,602,000  bushels.  This  unequalled  rate  of  increase 
in  wheat  production  the  past  ten  years,  except  for  the  Baltic  states  v/here 
a similar  situation  is  observed,  is  partly  the  result  of  a shift  from  rye  to 
wheat.  Rye  is  an  in5)ortant  bread  grain  in  Sweden,  (formerly  it  was  more  im- 
portant than  wheat)  and  at  certain  price  relationships  they  are  substituted 
in  bread  uses  for  each  other,  particularly  if  the  crop  happens  to  be  short 
for  one  of  the  grains.  For  this  reason  both  grains  have  usually  received 
similar  legislative  treatment  in  Sweden. 

De-preciated  exchange  has  also  been  a factor  affecting  Sweden' s foreign 
trade  since  September  29,  1931.  The  krona  is  off  about  one-third  and  has 
fluctuated  along  with  the  pound  sterling  most  of  the  year.  Sales  of  exchange 
for  essential  inports  have  been  restricted  in  many  cases. 

Production  and  manketing  assistance  have  likewise  been  a stimulus  to 
domestic  agriculture  in  recent  years  and  have  helped  to  reduce  the  inport 
requirements  of  bread  grains.  The  wheat  crop  average  production  the  past 
three  years  as  indicated  above  is  over  twice  that  of  1921-1925.  Financial 
assistance  has  been  given  farmers  and  farm  organizations  for  extension  of 
loans,  'Duilding  of  elevators  and  marketing,  especially  loans  for  holding 
grain  off  the  market  for  a while  after  harvest.  A decree  of  July  1930  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a Central  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  y/ith  local 
branch  offices  for  extending  credit  and  in  June  1932  additional  credit  sup- 
port for  agriculture  was  granted  in  the  form  of  loans  without  interest  to 
farmers  in  distress. 

N 0 rway 

Though  there  is  no  tariff  duty  on  wheat  and  v/heat  flour  or  specified 
milling  and  mixing  quotas,  Norway  maintains  a very  effective  barrier  in  the 
form  of  a government  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  (Statens  Karnf orretningen) . 
The  government  maintaineda  monopoly  for  the  irportaticu,  purchase  and  sale 
of  grain  and  flour  as  early  as  1917,  partly  as  a result  of  the  wartime  food 
control  and  price-fixing  measures.  This  monopoly  appears  to  have  continued 
until  1926  when  some  further  modifications  were  made  which  went  into  effect 
in  1927.  In  addition  to  the  monopoly  right  to  inport  and  purchase  domestic 
grain  the  new  law  provided  for  a monopoly  of  the  sale  of  domestic  grain  and 
the  payment  of  a direct  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  of  grain  for  their  own 
use..  The  subsidy  amounts  to  about  30  cents  per  bushel  at  par  exchange  and 
20  cents  at  the  current  rate  and  its  milling  must  be  certified. 
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The  monopoly  law  was  extended  further  in  July  1929  when  the  government  ) 
v/ag.  also  'authorised  to  take  over-any  commercial  mill  in  Norway  and  maintain 
a''reserve-  supply  of  hread  grain, and  flour  equal  to  about  6 v;eeks  needs. 

Monthly  iio^iorts  are  fixed  and  also  purchase  and  sales  prices,  private  mills, 
it  appears,  still  do  most  of  the  milling  though  purchasing  their  supplies  of 
course  from  the  state  monopoly-  which  continues  to'  enjoy  exclusive'  import 
purchase  and  sales  privileges  of  all  grains  and  flour.  The  Norwegian  State  f 
Grain  Monopoly  i-s  managed  "by  a director- and  a council  of  several  members  ^ 

responsible  to  the  King.  Regional  purchasing;,- agencies  have  been  formed  to  | 

buy  the  grain  as  it  is  offered  and  all  pay  the  same  price  unless  the  grain  | 
has  to  be  transported  over  12.5  miles  when  a small  ex-tra  allowance  is  granted.! 
Sacks  are  provided  by  the  monopoly.  The  price  paid  according  to  the  1928-29  \ 

law  depends  upon  the  prices  for  which  the  monopoly  sells  the  corresponding  i 

flour.  Domestic  prices  for  the  1932-33  season  were  fixed  in  August  1932  by 
the  monopoly  at  16.50  kr.  for  wheat  and  14.50  kr.  for  rye  ($1.20  and  99  cents 
at  par  and  74  and  62  cents  per  bushel  at  current  exchange  for  the  two  grains  -p 
respectively)  which  prices  are  the  same  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1931-32  ;v 
season  but  are  slightly  above  those  paid  at  this  time  last  year. 

Norway  along  with  Sv/eden  and  Denmark  suspended  gold  payments  at  the  v.!-i 
end  of  September  1931  and  the  krone  has  depreciated  about  one-third  below 
par.  No  specific  exchange  control  measures  have  been  enacted,  however, 

Though  there  have  been  no  regulations  prescribing  that  different  bread  grains 
be  mixed  for  milling  the  Norwegian  practice  that  has  developed  through  popular  ji- 
preference  is  said  to  be  to  mix  about  15  per  cent  of  wheat  with  rye  in  the 
milling  of  rye  flour.  The  monopoly  has  insisted  on  a standard  quality  of  f:'; 

flour  and  has  bought  grain  from  vn.rious  countries  for  the  flour  mills  for  {'i 

their  desired  blends.  Sudden  shifts  or  reductions  in  the  wheat  and  flour 
trade,  however,  are  made  readily  possible  by  means  of  the  monopoly  control. 

Manufacturers  of  macaroni,  biscuits  and  other  foodstuffs  in  which 
flour  is  used  are  required  by  law  to  purchase  their  flour  supplies  through 
the  government  monopoly,  but  under  certain  conditions  special  licenses  are 
said  to  be  issued  by  the  monopoly  to  the  manufacturers  enabling  them  to  ™ 

inpiort  direct  the  special  grades  of  flour  from  various  countries. 

The  direct  effect  on  wheat  acreage  and  production  exerted  by  the 
monopoly  control  and  also  the  special  fertilizer  appropriations  in  1929 
for  new  wheat  lands  does  not  appear  very  marked  as  yet.  The  average  v/heat 
acreage  in  Norway  the  pa,st  three  years,  1930-1932  has  only  been  30,000  acres 
which  compares  with  27,000  acres  in  1921-1925.  Production  during  1930-1932 
averaged  only  707,000  bushels  in  1926-1929,  685,000  and  in  1921-1925;  637,000 
bushels.  Domestic  utilization  of  vfneat  in  Norway  averages  about  8,000,000 
bushels  v;ith  most  of  the  recent  imports  from  Canada  and  Russia. 
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■ \ .•Though  Spain  has  oeen  practically  self  sufficient  as  regards  v;heat 
requirements  and  this  season  even  appears  to  have  a surplus,  many  forms  of 
trade  oarriers  and. encouragements  for  domestic  production  have  heen  adopted 
in  recent  years.  .4mong  these  are  tariffs  and  surtaxes,  special  regulations 
(practical  monopoly)  controlling  the  importation  and  sale  of  wheat  includ- 
ing price  fixing,  special  seed  loans  to  wheat  farmers  and  legislation  pro- 
viding for  corpulsory  faming,  inproved  methods  and  general  agrarian  reform. 

An  iinport  duty  of  76  cents  per  Lushel  has  oeen  in  force  for  some  time 
for  wheat,  together  with  a duty  of  $1.90  per  100  pounds  on  v/heat  flour.  These 
rates  vary  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  on  the  “basis  of  a gold  peseta  end 
since  April  1932  only  one-fourth, the  duty  is  payable  in  gold^  the  remainder 
being  in  Spanish  money  vdth  the  addition  of  a gold  surtax  fixed  every  10  days 
according  to  the  depreciated  exchange.  All  imports  of  wheat  are  subject  to  a 
surtax  of  7 gold  pesetas  (38  cents  a bushel)  and  a minor  import  tax:  in  Bar- 
celona a special  surtax  of  1 per  cent  of  the  duties  is  aJso  imposed.  The 
above  rates  are  those  of  the  second  or  lower  tariff  and  apply  to  most  coun- 
tries including  the  United  States.  Australia  is  the  only  important  wheat  ex- 
porter paj/^ing  the  first  tariff  which  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  three  times 
the  second  tariff.  A virtual  embargo  has  also  been  in  effect  since  May  1930 
when  inports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  v/ere  prohibited  until  the  price  of 
v.heat  in  the  market  of  Castile  for  a month  exceeded  53  pesetas  per  quintal 
($1.18  per  bushel  at  current  llovember  exchange  and  $1.80  at  the  exchange  rate 
on  June  1,  1930).  An  embargo  on  '//heat  imports  was  also  in  force  from  June 
1922  to  April  1925  and  again  from  July  1926  to  May  1928. 

Minimum  and  maximum  -prices  at  which  domestic  wheat  may  be  sold  dur- 
ing the  crop  year  v'ere  established  by  a decree  in  June  1930.  The  maximum 
price  has  been  53  pesetas  or  the  average  level  at  v.hich  imports  could  be 
made  and  the  minimum  price  46  pe,setas.  To  make  the  fixed  price  more  ef- 
fective "shipping  certificates"  have  been  required  si’nce  the  summer  of  1931 
except  in  specified  regions  prod'ucing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
total  but  which  tend  to  be  more  or  less  deficit  areas  and  usually  have  a 
higher  price  level  than  the  other  regions.  The  certificates  give  a.ll  the 
details  of  the  transaction  a:id  prevent  "bootleg"  sales.  The  government 
mono'poly  regulations  resulted  in  an  actual  shortage  of  wheat  in  the  Spanish 
market  by  the  beginning  of  April  1932  and  authorization  of  imports  up  to 
July  10  totaled  about  10  million  bushels.  iTo  iiport  shipment  of  wheat  is 
permitted  without  government  authorization.  Special  cash  loans  to  farmers 
to  enable  them  to  buy  certain  foreig-n  seed  wheats  was  also  permitted  by  the 
decree  of  September  1931.  Ho  interest  is  charged  for  these  loans  and  farm- 
ers are  not  obligated  to  give  individual  security.  Those  joining  agricultur- 
al associations  which  pledge  collective  security  receive  preference  on  seed 
loa:is. 


A further  measure  which  has  a:i  indirect  effect  on  Spain'  s wheat  trade 
by  encouraging  domestic  agriculture  and  reducing  irport  requirements  v/as 
passed  in  May  1931  and  gave  the  government  anthority  to  enforce  the  utiliza- 
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tion  of  frjrm  land  in  accordance  v/ith  a program  worked  out  Ly  the  state.  If 
recouimended  approved  farm  standards  are  not  immediately  adopted  hy  farmers 
the  state  itself  will  operate  the  farm,  giving  it  hack  to  the  proprietors 
after  harvest  without  any  indemnity.  Several  important  wheat  regions  were 
practically  token  over  hy  the  government  in  the  foil  of  1931  in  oji  effort 
to  increo.se  the  low  yields  formerly  received  there.  The  record  crop  harvested 
this  year  indicates  important  success  thus  fo.r.  On  the  ho.si  s of  this  legis- 
lation, farming  in  Spain  is  no  longer  recognized  as  merely  a privo.te  enter- 
prise hut  rather  as  a public  utility  which  mast  he  conducted  according  to 
approved  stondouds  in  the  interests  of  national  economy.  Further  agrarian 
reform  measrires  were  passed  in  September  1932  which  would  expropriate  certain 
lands  for  state  control  and  break  up  some  of  the  large  landholdings,  especially 
uncultive.ted.  After  maintaining  an  average  production  during  the  two  periods 
1921-25  and  1926-29  at  the  same  figure,  142,000,000  bushels,  the  average  for  j 
the  past  three  years  1930-32  has  increased  to  154,000,000  with  the  1932  crop 
at  the  record  amoount  of  178,4997,000  bushels. 

Foreign  exchange  in  Spain  has  been  depreciated  since  the  war  and  is 
now  only  ahout  42  per  cent  of  par.  Exchange  operations  a.re  under  rigid  con- 
trol but  have  little  effect  in  the  Spanish  trade  due  to  the  practical  monopoly  ' 
exercised  by  the  government.  Prior  to  1930  when  the  nominal  embargo  was  es- 
tablished milling  and  mixing  regulations  were  used  with  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  foreign  whea.t  and  flour  permitted,  Spain*  s pure  food  law  is  said  to 
prohibit  the  mi.XLng  of  more  than  1 per  cent  of  other  grain  with  whea.t  for 
milling  into  flour  but  in  some  sections  this  percentage  is  reported  consid- 
erably exceeded  by  the  use  of  rye, 

Czechoslovakia 

Legislative  measures  affecting  the  wheat  and  flour  tra.de  of  Czecho- 
slovakia include  tariffs,  imilling  regulations,  import  licenses  and  exchange 
permits,  and  preferential  treaties.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  new 
Czechoslovakian  government  after  the  v/ar  a policy  of  protection  to  domestic 
industries  has  been  maintained  and  especially  on  agricultural  products  since 
June  1925.  The  system  of  protection,  hov/ever,  is  an  elastic  one  and  can  be 
adapted  easily  to  changing  situations,  luring  1931-32  the  measures  in  sup- 
port of  the  grain  trade  were  eased  in  m.any  respects  as  the  crop  was  relatively 
small  but  with  the  large  1932  harvest  a ti^tening  of  the  protectionist 
measures  has  taken  place  and  additional  legislation  has  been  proposed. 

Rather  high  tariff  duti es  have  been  used  to  a considerable  extent  as 
a bargaining  method  for  reciprocal  treaties.  The  present  duty  on  wheat  is 
44  cents  per  bushel  and  on  flo'ur  $1,76  per  100  pounds.  These  rates  consist 
of  two  pouts,  a so-called  basic  rate  of  24  cents  on  wheat  and  94  cents  on 
flour  and  a supplementruy  duty  of  20  cents  on  wheak  and  82  cents  on  flour. 

The  ba.sic  rates  have  been  in  effect  since  July  1926  while  the  supplementary 
duties  change  from  time  to  time.  The  latter  rate  on  flour  was  increased 
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fron  67  to  82  cents  in  SeptenUer  1932.  Tlie  supplementary  rates  v/ere  adopted 
in  June  1930  on  the  sliding  tariff  scale  principle  for  limiting  cereal  im- 
ports as  T7as  used  from  June  1925  to  Ju:ie  1926  "before  high'fixed  tariffs  were 
adopted#  Seed,  wheat  and  rye  may  he  imported  free  under  special  permit. 

The  import  certificate  system  was  adopted  for  vdieat  and  rye  and  some 
other  grains  in  July  1926.,  These  certificates  have  been  issued  for-  exports 
of  the  several  grains  and, mill  products  and  were,  tendefahle  in  place  of  cash 
for  payment  of  the  ,ir.:port  duties  on  the  individual  grains,  except  flours. 

This  is  really  a type  of  export  bounty  like  the  Gerpian  Exchange  plan. 

Hilling  and  maxing  regulations  for  wheat  and  rye  and  their  respective 
flours  were  in  effect  from  ITovember  1930  . to  August  1931.  From  November  'until 
the  following  May  the  domestic  quota  for  wheat  aud  wheat  flours  was  75  per 
cent  vdth  25  per  cent  foreign  whea.t  vrhile  for  rye  only^  5 per  cent  foreign' 
grain  or.  flour  was  perm.itted.  Uith  domestic  supplies  considerably  reduced, 
especially  for  rye,  at  the  end  of  the  1930-31  season  the  percentage  wa„s 
changed  in  Ma.y  1931.  to  50  per.  cent  domestic  a;id  50 'foreign  fer  wheat  arad 
wheat  flo'ur  and  lO^per  cent  domestic  and  90  per  ce:it  foreign  for  rye  and  rye 
flour.  The  law  expired  on  August  31,  1931  but.  at  the  end  of  October  a new 
system,  of  .milling  rego.lations  tied  up  with  import  licenses  was  ado'oted. 
Accordingly  ir^Dort  permits  were  granted  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  t'ne  ratio 
of  4 parts  foreigi  when  1 part  domestic  had  been  p'urchased.  This  ratio  has 
varied  during  the  past'  year  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  monthly  import 
contingents  alloY/ed.  The  compulsory  mixing  of  5 per  cent  potato  flour  \7ith 
wheat  flo'ur  is  also  required  for  the  1932-33  season. 

Imrport  licenses  or  -permits  have  been  required  for  most  agricultural 
products  including  whead  amd  flour  since  1930  and  must  be  secured- from  the 
Grain  Syndicate  recently  formed,  fommerly  from  a special  interministerial 
committee  and  earlier  the'  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Import  contingents  have 
been  announced  monthly  since  November  1931  though  consideration  is  being, 
given  (November,  1932)  to  changing  to  a yearly  contingent  basis.  In  general 
the  import  license  system  along  with  foreign  exchange  permits  tends  to  pre- 
vent imports  from  countries  with  which  Czecho slovaloia  has  no  commercial  treaty 
and  also  to'  enforce  the  required  use  of  domestic  wheaA.  During  the  pg.st  year 
these  import  quotas  have  been  allotted  mainly  to  ir.Tports  from  Y'ugoslavia, 
Rumania -and  Canada'.  ' Some  American  wheat  is  reported  to  have  been  in  a border 
bonded  warehouse-  since  May  and  June  1932  awaiting  the  issuavice  of  import  and 
exchange  permits  to  allow  entry  into  Czechoslovakia  where  it  has  been  desired 
by-’fiiilers’. 

In  July  1932  a Grain  Syndicate  v;as  form.ed  v;hich  assumed  almost  mon- 
o'polistic  control  of  the  import  grain  trade,  and  is  attempting  contro-l  of., 
domestic  prices.  The  Syndicate  is  based  on  an  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  organized  .groups  of  farmers,  .millers,  grain  man'ufact'urers  and  the 
grain  trade,  and  is  supervised  closely  by  the , government.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent a f'undaziental  change  from  the  import  control  by  licenses  as  noted  above 
b'ut  is  a stronger  type  of  orgaiaization  than  the  interministerial  committee.  The 
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aim  of  tliG  Syndicate  is  to  reg'olate  the  flow  of  groAn  imports  and  hy  so  do- 
ing to  help  in  stabilising  the  domestic  market.  All  permits  and  changes  in 
milling  rates  are  subject  to  the  Syndicate  and  an  "intervention  fund"  for 
stabilization  and  increasing  of  prices  is  'orovided  by  government  purchases 
of  grain.  . Tne  Syndicate  is  endeavoring  to  assure  the  minimum  prices  vfiich 
were  fixed  b;/-  the  government  at  $1.21  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1,00  for 
rj/’e.  An  increase  of  prices  in  excess  of  $1,4-1  and  $1,15  respectively  is  to 
be  avoided  while  if  prices  for  imported  grain  are  lower  than  the  fixed  mini- 
mum price  the'  difference  is  collected  from  the  importer. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  import  trade  by  the  Grain  Syndicate 
all  foreign  excliange  transactions  -lave  been  controlled  by  the  Rational  Bank 
since  October  19.31  and  close  cooperation  between  the  Banlc  and  Syndicate  is 
maintained  with  regard  to  permitting  imports.  Products  and  quantities  not 
considered  absolutely  necessary  are  refused  exchange  in  many  cases  and  par- 
ticularly from  countries  with  but  limited  trade  with  Czechoslovakia,  Many 
special  clearing  or  couipensation  agreements  have  been  arraiged  with  neighbor- 
ing countries;  in  fact  Czechoslovakia  appears  to  have  gone  farther  in  devel- 
oping this  feature  of  protection  than  any  other  country.  Proposals  for  re- 
duction of  kiterest  rates  and  extension  of  cheap  agriaoltural  credit  are 
also  . noted  together  -with  special  seed  loans  vdiere  crop  damage  occurred  this 
year,  ' 

Though  wheat  production  in  1932  at  53,755,000  bushels  is  a record 
amount  the  1930-32  average  of  48,000,000  bushels  is  .practically  the  same 
as  the  1926-29  average  but  is  notably  higher  thai  the  1921-25  average  of 
36,000,000  bushels.  With  the  most  marked  increase  in  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  the  past  decade  coming  in  1926  and  1927,  it  would  appeam  that  the 
protective  tariff  schedules  of  1925  and  1926  with  perhaps  some  stimulus  by 
the  certificate  exchange  plan  had"accounted  for  most  of  the  direct  effect 
of  Czecho slovaleian  legislation  on  promoting  the  domestic  wheat  industry. 


Greece 


The  Greek  government  since  the  war  has  been  raal-ing  special  efforts 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  to  improve  the  poor  quality  and 
small  yield  of. the  local  crop.  That  considerable  success  has  been  attained 
may  be  seen  from  the  production  figures'  - the  1921-25  average  of  9,417,000 
bushels  was  increased  to  12,476,000  during- 1926-29  and  to  13,428,000  in 
1930-32  with  the  1932  crop  showing  the  record  amount  of  18,372,000  in  bus-sels^\. 
Wheat  and  flour  imports  have  been  the  chief  items  of  the  Greek  import  trade  but 
are  diminishing  in  quantity,  '' 


High  and  discriminatory  tariffs,  a " concentration"  or  monopoly  control 
system,  price  maintenance,  aid  exchange  control  along  with  special  encourage- 
ments and  aid  to  the  grower  are  the  methods. used  in  Greece  and  which  consid- 
erably affect  the  grain  trade  of  that  country.  Two'  tariff  schedules  are  in 
force,  the  minim'um  for  coinitries  having  trade  agreements  .with  Greece  aid  the 
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maxirnum  for  coixitri es  without  coramerciai  treaties*  The  nuninua  rates  which 
apply  tp  the  United  States  and  which  include  attached  surtaxes  .amounting'  to 
three- fourths  the  tariff  rate  are -55  cents  a hush, el  on  wheat  and  $1«65  per  100 
pounds  on  wheat  flour  .at  par  exchange  :hU.t^ only  §4  aild’;72’ cents  , respectively 
at  current  (Novemher)  exch.ahge.  These  (•,psr')r ate s have  been  in ' Effect  since  1930 
prior  to  which  the  c5uty  on  wheat  ;9fas  U9  cents  a hushed.  The  niaxiratm  , rates  were 
69  cents  a hu  ell  el  on  wheat  ^ an,  d $l;,7P*'on  wheatflour  until  November  1931  when 
they  v/ere  increased  to  10  times ' these  anpunt's,  Cana^;'  and  Australia  are 
subject  to  these  maxi rium  prohibitive  rates  as  was  a,l so  Argentina*  until  August 
1933  when  wheat  , and  wheat  flour  from  there  were  .granted  minimuL:  rate  privileges* 

In  a special  effort  to  render  'Greece  l.esg  dependent  on  foreign  wheat 
supplies  the  government  has  naintai.ned  a'sowcailed  "concentration'’  system  or 
mononoly  since  July  1928.  Though  amended  from  time  to' time  the  system'  a.t.^;pne- 
sent  provides  for  the  purchase  and  concentration  of  the  domestic  wheat  drop 
in  the  hands  of  a Central  Committee  (government  and  quasi -of  ficial  represent- 
atives) and  for  its  sale  at  fixed  prices  bn  a compulsory  qupta  basis,!  oe.fi xed 
quantities  of  domestic  wheat  must  be  purchased  by  the  millers  at  fixed  prices 
before  the  necessary  . suppl emeht any  sup. lies  may  be '.iir^sortede  The  price  ' 
fixed  by  the  Committee  has  been' consi der ably  hi^er  than'  that  of  imported 
wheat*  The  present  mixing  ’per  cent  is  ^ per  cent  domestic  wheat  (1930-^31 
season  10  per  cent  domestic  and  193L-32,  15  per  cent) ' for  all  mills  haying  a 
,daily  capacity  of  551  busheXg  .bp,t  the  purchase  of  domestic  wheat  by  importers 
is  Obligatory  only  during  the.p'eriod  of  concentration  of  Greek  wheat,  usually 
from  October  to  April.  After  that  tlm.e  ir^ioftefs  may' import  wheat  subject 
only  to  the  regular  duty  noted  above  and  to  a special  fee  fixed  by  the 
Comdttee  which  by  la.w  does  not  exceed. l2  cents  per'-iOO  pounds  for  wheat  or 
flour.  ' 

h ' The  scope  of, the  Central  Committee*s  activities  also  includes? 

'(l)  Maintaining  the;' price  of ' domestic  wheat  by  the  practiccl  monopoly  con- 
trol of  purcha.ses  and,  sal’egj  (2)' .Granting  of^  monetary  prizes  to  progressive 
‘"Wheat  growers  and' establi shing  £md  subsidizing  inodel  wheat  producing  vil].o,ges| 
(o)  ,Constru.ction  of  WaU’Chousesj  improved ' seed  selection' and  distribution  to 
faftiers  at  reduced  prices  or  credit  loans;-  .and/ experimentation  in  individual 
‘‘districts  for  b.@st  crops,  voi’+eties  and  methods « 

. ■ A monopoly  of  foreign  exchange  transactions  was  ^ven  to  the  Rajik 
of  Greece  on  September  2'8,  1931  and  th'e' shortage  of  pxchange  at  different 
times  ha.s  r esu.l  ted  in,  a practical  suspension  of ; exchange  permits  except  for 
wheat  and  a few  other  necessa.ry  foo dstuff Se '■  The  gold  standard  was  abandoned 
in  April  1932  and  compensation  agreements  have  now  been  entered  into  with 
several  couiitries  to  facilitate  exchange,  t ran, sfer*  The  drachma  had  depreciated 
about  55  per  cent  from  par  by  late  November. ' . 

■frustida  . ' ' '' 

Ui  th  the  tetri torial  division  of ' Au'stri,a-Huiigaxy ' after  the  Norld' 

7ar  the  small  segment  constituting  Austria,  largely  industrial,  v/as  rxide 
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quite  dependent-- on  wheat  ond  flour 'imports  for  domestic  requirements.  A 
protectionist  policy  has  'begn'  followed  during  most  of  the  post-war  .period 
and  especially  the  last  few  year pou’tl'y.'.as  a.  result  of  the  .hi^ , tariff s,- 
and  other^ import  restrictions  of  11^ ^horing'countri es  along  with,  e.xchaage 
and  credit -cdfficni ties.  The  present  government  measures  affecting,  the 
wheat  trade-' and' the-' domestic’' groin  industry' include  tariffs*  preferential 
treaties  and  cl ea.rlng-'’a^eemenis,  import’ .licenses,  controllei  foreign  S3&- 
change  and  grain ’sdwin'g'-premi'ums. , , , ' h.'l 


An  import  duty  o f 61  cents^a  bushel  on  wheat,  and  $$,.34  per  lOQ  pounds 
on  wheal'  fl'Our  has  been '.in 'effect ''since  Eebruony  12,  1932,,  prior  to . which 
-.and  effective  J-iily  28 j 1931  the  hates  were  53  cents  and  $2,16  for-. wheat  .and 
■'flour  respectively.  For -the  previous ' 4\y ears  the.  duties  .were  11  cents  on.- 
wheal  and  46  cent  s- on  wheat  and  rye  flour,  while  during  part  of.  1926-27  Aus- 
tria had  a system  of  "sliding  duties  on  grain 'in  an  effort  to  .maintain  a, 
stable  I'evel  of  ' domestic  prices.  The  marked,  tariff,  increa.5e  evidenced  in, 
July  193L  arose  largely  from  new  bargaining  comi->ercial  treati  es.  between.-, 
Austria,  on  the  one  'hand-  and  Czechoslovakia,  Hwns^y  end  Yugo  si  avia  - whi  ch  be-^ 
came  provisionally  effective  at  that  time.  Accordingly  Austria  admits  .imports 
of.-specl-fied' farm  products  particularly  wheat,  at  reduced  rales  of  duty  con>*- 
tingent  upon' similaf  treatment  for  Austrian.' manuf act-ores  in  these  other  ; 

■ countries.  In  the  Yugoslav  'treaty  a redu.ctlon  i'n  the-  duty  of  . 17,6-  cents,  a.- 
bushel  fob  an  annual  contingent  of  about  1', 850, .000.  bushels  i s,  al lov/ed.  The 
treaty  with  Hunga^ry,-  however,  has  been  terminated,  ' " 


The  import  license  system  was  adopted  in  1923  in  an  effort  to  c.o-nlroi 
imports  during  the  period  of  rapidly  deprecialing  exchange.  The  licensing 
regime  largely  ceased  after  1925  until  in  J-uly  193L • when  a law  was. enacted 
authorizing  the  goverrunent  to' res'tricV  'the  jmports  from  countries -with ■ which 
Austria  has  no  commercial  treaties  by  mean's  ‘of  special  import;  li censes.  .'.Im- 
port permits  are  not  refused,  however,  for  wheat ’and -flour  from -countri es  im- 
porting Austrian  products  of  an'  equ'al  val.'ue,  ^Fbom  .September  1929  to- April 
30,  193L  an  ira-oo rt  certi ficate  system  for  wheat  and  rye, was  also,  in  operrlion. 
For  exports  made  from  some  parts  of  the' co'-ntry. import  certificates  for-use 
in  the  payment  of  duty  on  siriilar  goods  imported  into  Austria  was  allowed. 
Though  transportation  charges  were  thus  minimized,  and  the, use  of  better  grahe 
foreign  'milling  wheal  f ad li t al e d,  ' Aust ri al di d nol  derive  nuch;benefit  from- 
the  .'syst-'em.-'  By  discontinuing  i'l  Austria  was  aleo  .given  free, action  in.  dealing 
with  similar  measures  in  other 'countries'.  ''  Thou^,  an  import  .quota  system  has 
been  in  effect  since  April  30,  1932  for  many  agri cultural -commoditi es,  wheat- 
or  flour  is  still  exempt,  '"  " . •.  ^ 


The  rigid  control  of  forei'gn  exchange  sinde  October  1931  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Austilan  trade  barriers  ; also  an  effective  domestic  a.gri-  , 
cultural  protector  a^s  allocations  for  puchases  of  even  the  so-called  necessities  1 
of  life  including  cereals  have , practi.c^ly,  ceased,  in  many  cases,  pa.rticula.rly  if 
exchange  clearing  bank  agreements  ha've  not  been  established-  wi.th^  the  particular 
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countries.  G-peci el' clearing  agreements  were  arranged  with  the  nei^xhoring 
countries  drilng  1931-32  and  some  private  clearing  agreements  are  perr.iitted 
with  the  consent  , of  the  Austrian  ITational  ^s-nlcj  -'but  most  of  these  agreements 
have  hpw  hepn.  terminated  a^  they  proved  o’f  little  help  in  tne  currency  situor- 
tion'  and  engangered  general  trade  relations.  The  sales  turnover,  tpoc  v;a,s 
recentljr  douhl.ed.as-.-a.  reyenue-  nteasure--foh'  the  sta-te  hudget  and  ha.s  raised 
prices  simewhat... ..  Ej^^e  floup- and;. potatoes  were  the  only  cereal  products,  or  ■ 
cro'|)s  exenipt,  froin.the;  tax.  y- ■ 


.V, 


On  the  ^ side  o f grower  ai  d'J  speci  al'- • agri  cul  tur'al  ' cr  edi  t and  relief 
measures  have  "been  available  sihc.e  October  1930.  "A  suh  bf  .,13  l/2  million  oollars 
was  then  oiade  available  of  which  nearly- H"  mil -don  was'  to  ..be  distributed  as 


sowing  premiums  for  grain  cuLdiVatdoni  another  -ndl lion  for  assistance  to 
domestic  mills  and  1 l/2  million  dollars  for  special  relief  to ’Alpine  peasants. 
The  sowing  premiums  were  based  on  the  anea  of  the  crop  cultivate  a in  tne 
1929-  30  sea,son. 


iThead  acreage  and  production  in  Austria  show'a  mo'der.ate  incr-a.se  dur- 
ing the;  past  decade  with  th'e  ijtreav, going  from  an  aVerag'e  p.f  456,000  acres 
inl93L-25  to  508,000  in  1926-29  .and  to'-5ll,000  in J930-:'32  whil e pro duction 
has  aver  aged.  8, 400, 000  bushels;  11 ,559 ,000-  and^  11 ,381 ,000 . for  - the  three  periods 
respectively.  The  1932  acreage  at  519V0G0  ' acres’ and  pro'duction_  at  l2, 750,000 
bushels  show  important  increases  compared  with  la.st  year.  Domestic  wheat 
prices  ha.ve  been  successful  maintained  consi  deralDly  above  the  world  level  of 
prices  the  pa.st  year  as  a resul't  of  the  tariff  arid  other'restrictivQ  measures. 

Irish  Free  State  ;•  " ' _ ; 

' " Uo  trade  barriers  for  .vheat  or-'Whea<,t ■ flour  exi sted  in  the  iri sl^  Free 

State  hi! til  the  beginning  of  the  1932^33  crop' year  , . except  that  caused  by  de- 
'pr eclated  exchange  after  the  abandonment  of  the' gold  standard  in  September  1931 . 
Since  July  7,  1932,  however^'  special  licenses  dr  iriiport  duties  for  in5)orts  of 
wheat  flour  have  been  required.  Shipments'  for  v/hlch 'ho ; license  is  secured  are 
subject  to  the  payment  of. an  import  duty  of'- 5 sliil lings  per  280  pounds  (43  cents 
at  -par  and  about  30  cents  per  100  pounds  at  current  ehchanga)..  The  resolution 
further  provided  that  after  September  1,  1932  license.s ''were  to  be -issued  on  a 
quota  basis  beginning  with. a reduction  of  about  one- third  and  increasing  until 
imports  cease.  This  appears- to  be  part  of  ah  scheme  to  regula.'te  milling  in 
tiiat' Country . TTheat  inserts  as  grain  are  still  duty  free. 

Government  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  whea't  grower  has 
been  ^veri  consi derable  .attention,  in.  recent  weehs.  . A wheat . .gr.QWing,  scheme 
has  'been  advanced  calling  for  a.  marked  enepansion  in  acreage'  .(250,000  acres 
‘■'pr'o;^o'sed  for' next  year  compared  with. -30^000  in  1932)-  md  the  granting  of  a 
subsidy  which  vrould  guarantee  a hi  ^minimum  price  on' ('i^hea.t  aiid  whea.t  products 
over  the  next  three  years.  A v/heat  board  would -have  control  of  the  purchase 
of  foreirgn  vdieat  and  fixing  the  price  to' be  paid  by -millers  .which  -woiild  approach 
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an  import  monopoly^  ffhe' proposed  .Oefe^s  Bills  al^  - '^eoifies  that  wheat 
can  he  milled  dnly  on  licdn^d^  and  pach  millen'T^’ll  he. -given  a quota  for 
milling.  The  government  i.s,-al;-so  ;pmpov/ere,d  to  take  over,  ,:an  unused  mill. 


ITheat  acreage  and  prqdue.tion  in- the  Irish  Eree  State  as  also  .in  the 
United  Kingdom  3a as  shown  a ^wnward  trend, , for,  many  syears  and  in  fact  has 
almost  been  a negligihle  quantity  in  the  former,  .:In  1921-25  acreage, amounted 
to  34,000  aaid  production  to  1,131,000  bushels;  in  1926-29  the  acreage  aver- 
aged 31,000  «Snd  for  1930-32  only;  about  25,*000:  acres  with  but  2L, 000 Caere s 
last  year.  The  proposed  19,33  acreage  erf  250,000  acres  if  realized: and ;at  ' 
average  yields  of  the  smaller  acreages,(both  doubtful  co,nditions)  would  make 
an  Irish  Free  Sta.te  pro'duction  of  wheat  a little  over  half  the  usual  domestic 
requi  raients. 


Other  European  countri  es 


Of  the  small  remaining  wheat  in^Dorting  countries  in  Europea.  such  as 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  the  Baltic  States,  of  La-tvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania 
and  Finland,,  imports  are  so  negligible  particularly  of  United  States  wheat 
that  0 ly  very  brief  mention  will  be  given  here  of  the  numerous  government 
measures  affecting  trade  and  the  promoting  of  domestic  production  that  have 
been  a.dopted. 


Portugal  has  a complete  monopoly  of  the  wheat  and  flour  import  trade 
and  prohibits  imports  except  under  special  permits.  There  is  no  fixed  rate 
of  duty  for  wheat  or  flour  but  whenever  imports  are  allowed  a rate  is  speci- 
fied, talcing  into  consideration  the  depreciated  exchange  at  that  time,  .uln 
May-July  19UL  a- certain  quota  v/as  allowed  at  the  rate  of  about  97  cents  a. 
bushel.  Uith  the  bumper  crop  harvested  this  year  no  imports  are  contemplated. 
Mixing  regulations  requiring  20  per  cent  rye  and  com  flour  with  wheat  flour 
have  been  adopted  for  the  1932-33  season  against  16  per  cent  last  year  and 
varying  percentages  earlier,  Uheat  growers  have  received  high  fixed  imnimum 
prices  as  well  as  direct  subsidies  for  cultivation  of  nev^  wheat  areas,  also 
production  prizes  for  improved  methods  and  yields  and  government  credit  a.d- 
vances  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  growing  and  harvesting  the  1932  crop. 
Agricultural  credit  is  also  being  made  available  for  more  orderly  marketing  • 
after  harvest  and  the  construction  of  storage  houses  is  now  being  subsidized.  •-! 

In  Switzerland  the  wheat  industry  is  definitely  subsidized  by  the 
government  and  import  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  is  subjected  to  duties  and 
to  import  quotas  and  li  censes  or  surtaxes.  The  regular  tariff  rate  on  wheat  \j'-i 
has  been  3.2  -cents  a bushel  and  .on  flour  39  cents  per  100  pounds.  These  rates 
have  been  in  effect^  since  1921  and  a,pply  only  to  imports  by  registered  dealers 
under  customs  control;  other  imports  are  subject  to-. a surtax  of  $1,05  per 
bushel.  The  import  quota  and  license  system  was  passed  in  December  195L  to 
be  effective  for  the  year  1932  and  fixes  import  quotas  for  various  foreign 
countries.  From  1915  to  1929  a government  Grain  Monopoly  controlled  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  domestic  grain,  Thou^i  repealed  in  the  latter  year  the  new 
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state  grain  control  which  was  immediately  set  up  has  continued  the  wheat 
subsidy  and  virtual  monopoly,  and  maintains  minimum  prices  (about  $2  a 
bushel),  reduces,  transportation  charges  when  expedient,  grants  special 
bonuses  for  grain  consumed  by  growers  or  grovna  in  certain  areas  a:ad  for 
hi^i  quality,  and  maintains  grain  reserves,  usually  sufficient  for  about 
3 months  domestic  requirements.  ’ 

The  Rai ti c countries  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia  and  Finland) 
bordering  U.S.S.R.  on  its  northwest  frontier  are  generally  all  on  a small 
import  basis  with  regard  to  wheat  but  these  needs  to  a large  extent  are 
filled  by  Russian  exports-..  Rye  is  also  a very  important  brecO.d  grain  in 
these  northern  couitries.  Tariff  duties  are  in  force  in  all  four  states; 
government  monopolies  of  both  the  import  and  domestic  grain  trade  exist  in 
Latvia  and  Esthonia;  milling  and  mixing  regulations  for  rye  and  rye  flour 
(60  per  cent  domestic)  are  used  in  Finland  and  for  both  whea.t  and  rye  (67 
and  86  per  cent  domestic,  respectively)  in  Latvia,  - 100  per  cent  domestic 
wheat  wan  required  in  Esthonia  from  March  19SL  to  Septarfoer  19  32;  an  export 
certificate  system  in  Esthonia;  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye  subsidies  v;hich 
guarantee,  fixed  minimum  prices  are  granted  in  Latvia, , Esthonia  and  Lithuania, 
and  to  a certain  extent  in  Finland  ~ (the  milling  quota,  on  rye  in  Finland 
ensures  the  sale  of  all  domestic  rye  a.t  import  prices.)  The  gold  standard 
was  abandoned  in  Finland  in  Oct'^iber  1931  and  foreign  exchange  transactions 
are  rigidly  controlled  by  the  na.tianal  banks  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia.  There 
are  no  exchange  restrictions  in  Lithua.nia.  A special  series  of  coa.iercial 
treaties  are  in  force  between  these  four  countries  providing  for  reciprocal 
duty  concessions,  thus  restoring  in  a.  x^easirre  the, freedom  of  tra.de  tha.t 
existed  between  them. when  they/ wire^stilxpc^t  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

Special  credit  aid  to  agriculture  has  been  available  in  all  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries and  a pra.ctical  moratoria.  on  farm  mortgages  is  operative  in  Fiziland. 

The  present  duties  (November)  on  bread  grains  and  flour  in  these 
countries  are:  Latvia  - wheat  36.8  cents  per  bushel;  (free  prior  to  1930); 
wheat  flour,  bolted,  $2.14  per  lOO  pounds;  rye, duty  free  and  rye  flour, 
coarsely  ground,  44  cents  and  ser.u  or  fully  bolted  $1.06.  Special  concess- 
ions are  reported  given  Russian  wheat  and  rye  - all  imports  have  been  under 
government  monopoly  which  was  effective  in  June  1932;  Lithuania  - wheat  83 
cents  per  bushel;  rye  26  cents;  wheat  flour  $4.09  per  100  pounds;  Esthonia  - 
T/heat  80  cents  per  bushel,  minimum  ra.te  applying  to  U.S.,  Canada,  Ihissia. 
and  other  nations  having  most-favored  treatment  - the  miaximum  ra.te  is  $1.60 
per  'oushel  end  applies  to  Australia  and  Argentine  wheat  (duty  1930  was  52.5 
cents);  rye,  duty  free;  whea.t  flour,  bolted,  rninimm  rate  $3.53;  unbolted 
$2.20  per  100  pounds;  rye  flour  60  cents  per  100  pounds  - maximum  duties  a.re 
double  the  minimum,  rates;  since  April  1931  for  all  exports  of  wheat  flour  an 
equivalent  amount  of  wheat  used  in  the  flour  may  be  imported  duty  free.  Finland- 
wheat  85,7  cents  per  bushel  at  par  and  60  cents  at  current  November  exchange 
(1931  - 68.6  cents  end  1930  - 51.4  cents);  wheat  flour  $1.70  to  $2.80  per  100 
pounds  at  par  and  $1.25  to  $2.35  at  current  exchange  for  unbolted  aiid  ooltei 
flour  respectively.  Rye  and  rye  flour  duties  are  sli^tly  less  than  wnea.t 
and  ’-vhea.t  flour. 
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Thfe  upward  trend  of  wheat  acreage  and  production  in  these  countries 
since  the  war  is  the  most  marked  of  any  region  ohserved. ■ Finland  shows 
the  smallest  increases,  and  these  ru.n  from  50  per  cent  on*  acreage  to, around 
75  per  cent  on  production' When  1930-1932 is--compared  with  1921-1925.  For  all  '"' 
four  countries  together  the  average  acreage  in  1921-25  was  386,000  and  pro- 
duction 6,400,000  bushels;  in' 1926-29.  these -averages  had  increased  to 

624.000  acres  and  10,600,000  bushels  and  in  1930-32  to  857,000  acres  and 

15.800.000  bushels.  Though  the  government  grain  legislation  and  encourage- 
ment has  doubtless  stiniu.lated  wheat  growing,  there  also  appears  to  have  been 
a significant  shift  from  rye  to  wheat  consumption  and  in  turn 'production 
despite  similar  legislation  for  both,  fh  addition,  it  may  be  noted  that  as 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  I^|,^vi a,  Esthonia  and  Lithuania*  which  have 
recorded  the*  most  increasos,/vre-r<^  not  so  concerned  about  a - national  economy 
and  foreign  tro.de  balances. 

Other  deficit  areas 

The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the  world  wheat -'and  flour  trade  outside 
of  Europe  is  somewhat  scattered  throughout  the  res't'Of  the  world  though  the 
Orient  v^ith  China  aud'  Japan  together  forms 'the  most  important  region.  In* 
Africa,  Egyot  and  to  a lesser  extent  South  Africa  have  been  rather  important 
importers  while  in  South  Anerica, Brazil  and  Peru  are  the  principal  deficit  areas 
Cuba  has  also  been  an  important  outlet  'for  United  States  flour. 

China  v - ■ ' . • ' 

China  has  taken  some  important  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  in  re- 
cept  years  and' particularly  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  There  are  no 
■duties  imposed -on  foreign' wheat  but  a surtax  of  about'  2 cent's  per  bag,  (10 
cepts  Hex.  dollar)-,  of  49  pounds  of  wheat  flour  must  be  paid  on  imports. 

Loca.1  mills  also  ptay  this  tax  on  wheat  flour.  The  dra.stic  depreciation  of 
Chinese  currency  in  recent  years  is  one  of  the  most.- important -harriers  to 
foreign  trade  - the  Shanghai  tael  on  November  1,  1932  was  less  than  half 
its  rate  prior  to  1930' when  it  wa,s  most  stahle.  The  boycott  agitation  in 
1931-32  against  Japanese  goods .may  have  restricted  somewhat  the  imports  of - 
Japanese  flour  in, -North  China,.  ■ No  definite  direct  aid- measures  to  domestic 
producers  ha,ve  been  ^en, acted  by  the  Chinese  government. 

The  .government  .in - the  fall  of  1931  a,r ranged  for  a credit  purchase  of 
soipe  15 ,000, 000  bushels  of. .wheat,  pantly  flour,  for  relief  .use,  and  pa,yments 
for  .som$  goverrmient  constnuction  work.  The  -domestic,  especially.  Shanghai, 
wheat  trade : axid  .prices,  however,  were  atfected  somewlnat  a,dversely  by .- the 
transaction,  it.  appears,  a,s  pant  of .- the  government  supplies  were  reported 
sold  on  the  domestic  market  for  cash.'  Tra,ding  activity  in  the -Chinese 
•wheat  market  ha,s  also  been  r-atlier  restricted  during  Po,rt./  of  1-932  fa,ll  sea,son, 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  another  proposed  credit  sale  of  United  States  wheat 
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'f  f f -V  ; .......  - - « 

to  the  Chinese  government . Confirrar.tion  of  the  so.le  has  not  been  definitely 
ooinounced  up  to.  Decenher  5.  cOs  this  report  is-r  "being  released.  . . 

Jan  an  . ^ . 

A 'Dolicj''  of  government  protection; ..and  aid  to  domestic  producers  is 
almost  ‘traditional  in  Japan.  Trade  "barriers , on  wheat  and  flour  include 
high  tariffs  and  depreciated  exchange' , and  very  remotely  government  control 
of  the  rice  trade  - the  principal  food  product;. .,  The  constmaction  of  ware- 
houses for  agricultural  products  has  .also  "been  su"bsidized.  to  a consider- 
a"ble  extent  by  the  Japanese  government  by  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Law 
of  1917.  Some  credit  facili.hies  are- granted,  by  the  warehouses. 

The  present  (Decemiber  1)  duty  on  wheat  is  26  cents  per  bushel  and 
on  wheat  flour  75  cents  per  100  pounds  while  at  par  these  rates  would  be 
45  cents  and  $1.52,  respectively.  A further  upward  revision  in  the  tariff 
is  being  contemplated  to  offset  the  continued  marked  .decline  of  the  yen. 

The  present  rates  were  revised  upward  last  June,  prior  to  which  they  had 
been  33.6  cents  and  $1.06  for  wheat  and  flour,  respectively,  at  par  ex- 
change. The  duty  is  remitted  on  wheat  which  is  used  for  the  milling  of 
export  flour.  Japan  abandoned  the  gold  standard  in  December  1931  and  the 
yen  in  late  November  1932  hcC.d  depreciated  about  60  per  cent  below  par. 

Though  definite  milling  regula-tions  are.not  required,  foreign  and  dom.estic 
wheat  are  usually  mixed  ip  the  ratio  of  6 to  .4, while  foreign  wheat  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  flo\ir  in.  the  export  trade.  Many  genera,!  agricultural 
relief  measures  have  also  been  suggested  in  recent  weeks  and  include  debt 
adjp.stment,  especially  interest  and  tax  reductions  and  in  some  cas.es 
moratoria;  a,dditiona.l  price  supporting  measures  for  rice  and  grains;  fertilizer 
aid;  territorial  subsidies  (Manchuria);  official  crop  insurance  and  encourage- 
ment of  cooperatives  o,nd  other  agriculture?,!  .asso.cia,tions . . 

The  acrea,ge  of  wheat  in  Japan  and  also  its  territory  of  Chosen,  shows 
no  significant  trend  or  change  during  the  past  deca.de,  but  there  has  been, 
a,  slight,  increa.se  in  production,  largely  as  a result  of  an  unusually  good  . 
crop  in  Ja.pan  this  yea’r.  Tlie  1932  crop  in  Japan  is  placed  at  32,500,000 
bushels  and  in  Chosen  at  8,300,000  or  a,  combined  production  of  40,800,000 
bushels  compared  with  the  1930-1932  average  of  39 , 600, 000,,- a 1926-1929 
a.ver.'^ge  of  38,800,0.00  .'^nd  a 1921-1925  a.ver.age  of  37, .100, 000  bushels.  Con- 
sideration h?,s  been  given  for  some  time  by  the  .government  to  encouraging 
a lange  incre.ase  in  wheat  production  at  the  e:cpense  of  mu.lberry  trees,  on 
account  of  very  low  silk*  prices  though  some  improvement  in  the  latter  has 
now  resulted  and  may  defer  any  action. 

Egypt 

High  t-ariffs,  deprecia,ted  exchange  and  definite  government  encour- 
agement for  an  increased  domestic  whea.t  acrea^i;e  featp.re  the  Egyptian  ivhea,t  . 
tra.de  situo-tion.  In  Februa,ry  1931  a system  of  sliding  sca,le  duties  w.as^ 
a.dopted  in  order  to  maintain  domestic  whea,t  and  flour  prices^  on  the  Egyp-  _ 
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tian  market.  Accor’ding  to  this  plan  the  import  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  are  said  to  he  regulated  in  relation  to  the  prices  quoted  in  Brit- 
ish pounds  sterling  on  the  London  Exchange  for  Australian  wheat  and  flour 
delivered  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports.  As  the  quoted  London  nrice  of  Austra- 
lian wheat  and  flour  rises,  the  Egyptian  duty  decreases  and  vice  versa.- 
At  present  low  nrices  the  import  duties  are  accordingly  .quite  high  par- 
ticularly since  the  further  upward  revision  in  rates  on  September  13,  1932, 
the  third  change  since  March  this  year.  The  wheat  duty  at  current  (iTov- 
emher)  exchange  had  a range  from  66  cents  to  -3li08  per  bushel  and  the  flour 
duty  from  $1.24  to  $1.93  per  100  pounds.  These  compare  with  the  ranges  of 
25  to  67  cents  for  wheat  and  82  cents  to  $1.51  for  flour  which  were  in  ef- 
fect up  to  July. 

The  recent  drastic  changes  in  rades  are  an  effort  to.  save  the  do- 
mestic market  and  producers  which  after  two  years  of  strong  protection  aad 

a government  "grov/  less  cotton  and  more  cereals”  campaign  has.  been  con- 
fronted V7ith  a surplus  of  low  gluten  content  wheat  and  very  low  prices. 
Soecial-  loans  to  growers  were  granted  to  help  keep  the  grain  off  the  local 
market  for  a tine  but  a practical  prohibition  of  imports  by  very  high 

duties  has  now  been  c.dopted.  The  sharp  increase  in  July  on  wheat  and 

flour  applied  to  that  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  gluten  which  .di- 
rectly competed  with  domestic  types.  Australian  wheat  and  flour,  it  was 
soon  found,  aopeared  to  be  discriminated  against  as  a result  of  it  falling 
in  the  sub-twelve  per  cent  class  while  United  States  wheat  flour  was  im- 
ported at  a l0”^er  r-^te.  The  September  tariff  revision  upward  made  the 
duties  the  same  for  all  wheod  flour  but  no  imports  during  the  coming  year 
are  believed  necessary  as  a result  of  the  heavy  stocks  now  on  hand  and 
the  large  domestic  supnlies.  The  Egyptian  pound  is  pegged  to  the  English 
pould  sterling  end  was  depreciated  about  35  per  cent  in  late  November* 

The  most  important  government  measures  affecting  wheat  producers 
have  been  those  restricting  cotton  acreage  since  1931  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  domestic  nroduction  and  reducing  import  needs.  Some  reduction 
in  cotton  wa,s  mo.de  in  1931,  a further  important  restriction  was  required 
for  the  1932  crop  recently  harvested,  (not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
crop  area  could  be  planted  to  saloell'aridis  cotton  while  other  varieties 
were  limited  to  25  per  cent),  but  for  the  coming  year  restrictions  have 
been  practically  removed  (40  per  cent  for  sakellafidis  or  50  per  cent  for 
other),  'With  a probable  resultant  shift  back  to  cotton.  The  government 
has  also  sponsored  the  cultivation  of  whead  on  new  and  other  than  cotton 
land  to  some  extent. 

Acreage  and  production  have  increa.sed  considerably  during  post  war 
years  and  particularly  the  past  two  years  as  a result  of  "cotton  to  wheat" 
legislation.  The  1932  cron  ad  52,580,.000  bushels  is  about  equal  to  do- 
mestic requirements  and  companes  with  a 1930-1932  a.verage  of  46,135,000 
bushels,  a.  1925-1929  a.verage  of  41,000,000  and  a 1921-1925  average  of 
36,800,000  bushels. 
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Brazil 

A tariff;  an  emoarso  on  flour  inports;  local  milling'  quotas  and  de- 
preciated and  controlled  exchange  are  the  principal  factors  affecting  wheat 
and  flour  trade  of  this  most  inrportant  South  American  wheat  inporter.  The 
duty  at  average  Eovemher  exchange  is  a little  over  10  cents  per  oushel  on 
wheat  and  about  44  cents  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  flour,  both  rates  includ- 
ing a 2 per  cent  port  tax.  At  par  exchange  these  rates  would  be  18  and  77 
cents  for  wheat  and  flour  respectively.  Countries  having  concluded  nost- 
favo red-nation  treaties  with  Brazil,  which  includes  the  United  States  and 
most  countries,  receive  a 35  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  while  those  not 
having  such  treaties,  as  Russia,  receive  only  a 20  per  cent  reduction. 

Since  August  1931  and  continuing  in  effect  for  18  months  or  until 
Febraary  1933  the  government  has  had  an  embargo  on  iirports  of  wheat  flour. 

Just  prior  to  the  embargo,  twenty-five  million  bushels  of  United  States 

wheat  had  been  acquired  by  a coffee-wheat  barter.  In  the  State  of  Sao 

Paulo  a flour  extraction  ratio  of  80  per  cent  and  the  addition  of  5 per 

cent  corn  meal  or  manioc  flour  to  wheat  flour  for  bread  making  was  decreed, 

presumably  as  a war  measure,  on  July  31,  1932.  This  state  was  the  scene  of 

the  recent  military  disturbance  in  Brazil.  The  measure  was  repealed  in  October, 

Hot  only  has  Brazilian  exchange  been  depreciated  since  1930  (about 
37  per  cent  below  par  at  the  end  of  November)  but  all  foreign  exchange  op- 
erations have  been  subject  to  monopoly  control  by  the  Baiik;  of  Brazil  since 
September  1931  and  in  many  cases  short  moratoria  or  extensions  of  pa;/ments 
for  2 to  4 months  have  occurred  pending  adequate  deposits  of  milreis,  the 
domestic  currency.  Exchange  in  recent  months  however  has  been  quite  stable 
and  somewhat  improved  over  that  of  a.  year  ago.  The  depreciated  excliange  to- 
gether with  the  tariff  and  more  recently  the  embargo  on  flour,  appears  to 
have  especially  aided  the  domestic  milling  industry  in  Brazil  and  has  result- 
ed in  its  expansion  to  some  extent, 

ITneat  production  in  Brazil,  mostly  in  the  southern  states,  'nas  aver- 
aged about  5,100,000  bushels  in  recent  years.  As  statistics,  for  production 
in  1931  and  1932  are  not  available  and' nearly  all  Brazilian  wheat  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  during  this  period  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  effect  that  some  measures  have  had  upon  domestic  ?/heat  production  and 
in  turn  on  imports. 

Peru 

Uheat  and  flour  have  been  among  the  principal  import  items  for  Peru 
despite  some  local  production  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  country.  Con- 
siderable effort  has  been  exercised  the  past  two  years  to  increase  domestic 
production.  This  has  involved  , the , restrictive  measures  of  tariffs  and  mil- 
ling quotas,  and  the  production  stimulus  of  improved  domestic  market  cnndi- 

i.  ± 
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50.8  cents,  Spa ctiVely) . Tnese  rates  oecame  effective  Januai’y  1,  1928. 

A special  treaty  v/ith  CAile  grants  a reduction  of  one-Aalf  the  duty  on 
several  products  including  cereal s-inportcd  into  pera  from  that'  country. 

Under  the  milling  regulat ions  established  in  Hovenher  1930  and 
still  in  effect  it  is  necessai'y  to  use  at  least  30  per  cent  domestic  uheat 
infnilling.  The  law  of  tliat  date  further  provides  for  the  allotment  of 
this  wheat  to  the  mills  a:id  the  control  of  the  price,  of  the  same,  which  is 
not  to  he  less  than  that  paid  for  imported  wheat.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was  said  to  he  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  wheat  along -the  coastal 
plains  of  Peru  hy  assuring  a market  for  -the  product.  . ' 

Transportation  rates  on  v/heat  have  also  been  reported  reduced  hy  as 
much  as  half  across  parts  of  Peru.  Rates  have  been  very  high  as  a result  of 
numerous  mountain  crossings  and. this  together  with  limited  transportation 
facilities  has  been  an  important  factor  in  preventing  the  distribution  of 
much  domestic  wheat  and  in  turn,  a handicap  to  surplus  prodtiction  in  many 
sections.  Local  v/heat  has  also  been  weak' and  irregular-  in  milling  'quality. 
Domestic  production  averaged  abovit  3,000,000  bushels  annually  during  the 
period  1921-1927  with  no  significant  trend  apparent  but  in  1928,  also  the 
year  the  present  duty  became  effective  a crop  of  4,000,000  bushels  v/as  pro-  ' 
duced.  Official  statistics  for  the -past  thr^e  years  are  not  available  to 
indicate  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the  encouragement  of  domestic  production. 

Cuba 

A tariff,  a sales  and  consurrption  tax  and  a mixing  regulation  to- 
gether v'ith  government  encouragement  of  increased  domestic  production  of 
cereals,  particularly  ;;/ucca,  comprise  Cuba’ s trade  barriers  and  activities 
with  respect  to  wheat  and  flour. , The  duty  has  continued  for  several  years 
at  8.7  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  42  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour.  In 
addition  since  January  1932  a 10  per  cent  sales  tax  was  adopted  and  since 
August  1 a consumption  tax  of  l/2  cent  a poiind  on  wheat  flour  though  United 
States  exports  pay  only  part  of  this  tax. 

A milling  regulation  has  been ' effective  since  July  1,  19,32  v/hicn  re- 
quires'the  mixing  of  at  least  10  per  cent  yucca, flour  with  wneat  flour. 
Basic- legislation  relating  to  this  mixing  regulation  was  passed  as  earl:/ 
as  December  1930  in  order  to  promote  the  production  of  yucca.  The  1932 
supply  of  yucca  flour  including  starch  is  said  only  5 per  cent  of  tne 

v/hea.t  flour  supply  or  half  the  specified  amount^bT  this  5 per  cent,  not 
more  than  2 per  cent  is  reported  of  the  best  quality  yucca  flour.  The  con- 
sumption of  bread  has  been  reported  somewhat  reduced  since  tne  law  went 
into  effect,  especially  in  country  -districts  where  large.  amounts  of  rice, 
corn  meal  and  potatoes  are  being  substituted. 

A reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  has  also 
bean  in  force  since  1902  and  reductions  of  about  20  per  cent  from  tne  mahn" 
duties  and  import  taxes  are  granted  in  tne  trade  between  tne  countries. 

Cuba  has  been  a very  good  market  for  United  Sta.tes  milled  flour,  especially 
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Mi'4or  and  irregular  i.Trportinfe:  countries 

■ ifearly  all  countries  have  some  trade  in  wheat  or  flour  out  the  above 
countries  listed  and  discussed  to  some  extent  comprise  practically  all  of 
the  world  import  trade  outside  of  that  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  nom- 
inal 'exporting  countries 'reviewed  below  under  surplus  areaso-  Farther, 
none  of  the  other  smaller  in5)orters  offer  exanpiles  of  any  new  special  t?rpes 
of  trade  barriers  or  domestic  aid.  Two  countries  might  be  mentioned  here, 
h'ov/ever,  as  former ' i.Tporters  but- which  are  now  practically  on  a domestic 
basis  as  a result  of  special  government  aids,  the.  Union  of  South  Africa  and, 
Turkey,  ! 

; The  Union  of  South  Africa  whose;  domestic  requirements  are  around 

twelve  to-  thirteen  million  bushels  had' imports  of  wheat  and  flour  prior  to 

1930  that  comprised  a.  .fourth  to  a third  of  their  home  needs.  Increased 
;tariffs  along  with  an  inport  monopoly  embracing  licenses  and  preferential 

treatment  for  Canadian  wheat,  also  mixing  regulatiohs,  and  particularly  the 
high  gaaranteed  prices' to  domestic  producers  (about  $1.64  per  bushel)  v/hich 
has  caused  'a  considerable  shift  'to  wheat  and  incr'e'ased  production  ;are  the 
main  factors,  in  the  changing  situation.  The  duty  on  wheat'  rose  ffom.  31.8 
cents  per  hushel  in  l930-to  39'  pent s.  in  1931  a.^d.is.now  the  difference  be- 
tween the  landed  cost  and  the  fixed  domestic  price.  During ' the  past' year' 
the  foreign  wheat  percentage  has  been- cut  from  20 -to  10  per  cent  .(Febraarj?-  • 
1932)  then  to  5 per  'cent  (July)  then  2 l/2  per  'cent'  (August)  and  jin  Septamlper 
to  1 per  cent.  Inport  licenses  or  peimiits  fr'om  'the'  government  must  be' pro- 
cured before  any  inports  are  made.  This  is  the  only  Britisli  territory  vd-th- 
out.  depreciated  exchange.  . ' , ■ 

.'  In  Tu-rkey  the  present  high  tariff  law;  came  into  force  in  October 
1929  and  together  With  a temporary  embargo  on  flpur  imports  along  with 
■special  credit  aid  to  wheat  producers  has  resulted  in  a ' surplus  ;production 
v.'ith  som'e  exports  in  1931-32.;  The  duty  is  82  cents  per  bushel  on  vOneat  Wnd 
$2.02  per  100  pounds  ,on  v;heat,  flour  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  depreciated  Turkish 
pound.  TJheat  is  gro\7n  in  many  parts  of  Turkey  a,nd  with  a very  good  crop  in 

1931  prices  declined  to  very  low  levels,  endangering  numerous  agricultural 
banks  vhiich  had  made  loans  to  farmers.  Extensive  credits  in  turn  have  been 
allowed  by  the  government  largely  through  the  agricultural  bank  and  its 
branches  who  by  the  'Wheat  Law  of  July,  1932  may  purclcase,  hold  and  sell  the 
grain  at  prices  fixed  by  the-  government  if  and ''when  sueh  action  is  deemed 
necessary  and  thus  provide  a cash  market  for  the  farmer.  The  government' 
will  assume  any -lo sses,  up  to  one  million  'Turkish  ppund.s-  (about  $500,000) 
which  may  follow  as  a,result  of  liquidating  the  wheat:  whidh  will  be  bought. 
Profits  which  may  be  realized  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of,  elevators 
and  warehouses.  A . considerably  reduced  acreage,  however,'  has  been  unofficial 
lyreported  .for  1932  indicating  a reaction  to  last  year's  low  prices  and  a 
tendency  to  .return  af.least  to  a domestic  basis.  The  Ottoma.n  Bank  pi  axes 
the  1932  Turkish  v/heat  crop  at  73,000,000  bushele  compared  with  110, -000, 000 
estimated  for  last  year.  Foreign  exchange  is  depreciated  and  is  very  rig- 
idly controlled,  making  any  irnport  trade  quite  difficult. 
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I’OREI&N  GOVEPUmT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  VAdEAT  AND  FLOUR 
Legislation  in  exporting  co~u.ntries 

Government  legislation  affecting  wheat  trade  movement  and  production 
in  suipilus  countries  has  been  generally  of  a different  type  and  character 
from  that  adopted  in  importing  countries.  The  difference  is  particularly 
true  from  the  point  of  enphasis  - in  importing  countries  legislation  has 
been  especially  aimed  at  reducing  inports  by  direct  restrictive  measures  and 
indirectly  assisting  domestic  producers.  In  exporting  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  aid  has  been  given,  the  primary  consideration  has  been  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  producer  or  the  irprovement  of  his  competitive 
position  as  in  the  reduction  of  costs,  the  stabilization,  or  the  increasing 
of  a general  market-price,  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  development  of 
marketing  facilities  including  preferential  commercial ■ treaties.  In  a few 
cases  export  stimuli  have  been  provided  to  help  make  more  active  trade 
balances. 

Inport  duties  are  icposed  by  nearly  all  the  exporting  countries  except 
Russia,  but  are  largely  ineffective  except  in  contiguous  export  countries  and 
even  then  the  duty  effects  usually  appear  limited.  Such  legislation  particular- 
ly that  affecting  prices  in  surplus  areas,  except  Russia,  has  also  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  most  part  as  emergency  acts  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
is  not  expected  to  continue  after  and  when  more  normal  conditions  again  prevail. 
Nhile  considerable  emergency  legislation  in  iir^orting  countries  has  also  been 
enacted  during  this  depression  period  a surprising  amount  of  it  as  noted  in 
the  first  part  of  the  report  had  been  in  force  for  some  time  as  part  of 
"economic  nationalism"  or  "national  self  sufficiency"  policies  grovdng  out 
. of  'the  world  war  maladjustments.  • 

The  main  wheat  surplus  areas  are  rather  limited  in  number  though  the 
area  of  the  countries  represented  is  considerable.  For  some  unity  in  treat- 
ment the  British  Empire  countries  of  Australia,  Canada  and  India  are  reviewed 
in  one  group,  then  the  Danube  Basin  corintries  of  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria;  and  then  the  individual  countries  of  Argentina,  Russia  and 
Poland. 

British  Empire  countries 

The  Enpire  countries  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  accounted  for  about 
half  or  more  of  the  world  whea.t  trade  in  recent  years.  These  countries  now 
have  -preferential  treatment  i’n  the  great  United  Kingdom  market,  the  amount 
pf  the  preference  being  6 cents  at  par  exchange  and  about  4 cents  a bushel 
at  current  rates  of  exchange.  This  Empire  agreement  was  adopted  at  the  rece'nt 
Ottawa  Conference  (summer  1932)  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  English  Pari ia- 
ment  as  effective  November  16,  1932.  Canadian  wheat  shipped  from  United  States 
ports,  however,  will  not  receive  this  "preference"  of  4 cents  according  to 
present  interpretations  unless  accompanied  by  a direct  transit  certificate. 

A substantial  part  of  the  Canadian  cro'p  has  in  the  past  moved  across  the 
United  States  border  to  Buffalo  and  to  New  York  where  it  has  usually  been 
stored  a while  awaiting  definite  sale  abroad  or  milled  in  bo'nd  before  being 
exported.  Incre^^^^e^^s^r^°^d  western  Canadian  wheat  .'po.rtB  ' is  expected 
by  some  observers  to  result  under  these  preferential  conditions  if  maintained. 
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Tile  water  freight  rate  on  whea,t  from  the  head,  of  the  Lakes  to  I^ontreal 
was  reduced  from  7 to  6-1/2,  cents  a hushel  effective  Octoher  24,  for  an  in- 
definite  period  as  a result  of  government  influence.  Rates  last  summer,,  how- 
ever were ’as  low  as' 3-1/2.  to  4-1/2  cents  hut  advanced-  steadily  after  J'oly  when 
a Canadian  freight  organization  was  formed.  Through  water  rates  from  the  head 
of  the  Lakes  to  New  York,  also  combined  water  and  rail  rates  have  been  reduced  ' 
the  past „year.  The  government  controlled  Canadian  National  railway 'has  also  j 
reduced  -rate's  .somewhat  on  wheat  moving  to  Vancouver  for  certain  periods  during 
recent  years*  In 'India  during  the-' 19'31-32  marketing  year  an  effort  was  made  | 
to  stimulate  export  movement  by  a reduction  of  nearly  40' per ■ cent  in  the  . rail-  , 
way  rates  to  Karachi,  the  principal  wheat  port;  a reduction,  in  wharf ' charge s 

there  and  a suspension  of  the  terminal  tax.  No  special-  government  transporta-  ; 

tion  measures  leave' boon  reported  in  Australia  for  wheat,  ‘ 1 

I 

In  addition  to  the  aid  effected  by  reduced  transporation  costs  or  , 
handling  charges  and  the  preferential  treatment  secured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Canadian  and  Australian  governments  during  the  past  season 
each  paid  a production  bounty-or  bonus  to.  wheat  producers.  In  Canada  the 
-bonus  amounted  to  5 cents  a bushel  and  pas  paid  for  all  wheat  gro^m  in 
the  Prairie  provinces  (Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba)  and  duly  .mar- 
keted from  Angust  1931  to  July  31,  1932,  -Though  demands  for  a continuance 
.of  this  bonus  d'oring  the  present  marketing  year  are  still  being' made  by  - ’.j 

farmers,  an  announcement  by  the  Canadian,  Premier  as  late  as  October  25  in-  .• ! 

dicated  no  government  bonus  would  be  paid  for  the  1932  crop, . Stabiliza-  | 

tion  purchases, ‘however,  have  been  made  - see  comments  below  on  pools.  i 

In  Australia  the  bounty  to  growers  amounted  to  4-l/2  pence  (9  cents  at  par 
and  about  5 cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange)  on  all  wheat  produced  and 
marketed  during  the  1931-32  season,  A sum  of- L3, 000,000  (about  $l4,,6QO,OOCl 
at  par  and  $8,000,000  at  average  1932  exchange  rates)  was  appropriated  in 

1931  by  the  Australian  parliaraent  for  this  purpose  but  up  to  September  15,  i ' 

1932  nearly  L3, 400, 000  had  been  paid  out,  . ! 


For  the  coming  marketing  season  the  Australian  government  is  reported 
to  have  recently  passed  a Farmers'  Assistance  Law  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation of  L2, 250, 000  (about  $6,000,000  at  current  £ind  $10,000,000  at  par 
exchange)  of  which  L2, 000, 000  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  their  'production  and  is  to  be  distrib'ated  only  to  the  most  needy  far- 
mers and  not  in  the  form  of  a production  bounty  as  last  year.  The  small  . 
balance  of  the  appropriation  is  to  be  used  as  a bounty  payment  on  pho,spnate 
fertilizer  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  crop  production  other  than  wheat,  .- 
Other  proposals  which  have  recently  received  consideration  in  Australia  ■ 
include  a tax  on  flour  for  local  consumption  sufficie.nt  to  pay  a bounty 
on  wheat  as  high  as  in  1931-32  and  to  peg  the  exchange  at  a considerably, 
higher  rate  than  has  prevailed  duping  the  pa.st  year  which  was  d’epreciated 
20  per  cent  belov;  the  depreciated  English  pound,  A higher  exchange  nas 
been  favored  in  many  .luarters,  ' . 


'1 


The  depreciated  exchange  in  these  Empire  countries , ''''parti cularly  A'as- 
tralia  and  Canada  has  gr§£),tly  increased  coii5)e  tit  ion- .for- United'  Sta'tes  wheat 
exports  the  past  two  years.,.  The  Australian' pound  vfnich  is  the  same  as  the 
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English  poind  sterling  ht  par  "began  to  depreciate  slightly  the  last  of  1939, 
weakened  slightly  more  in  1930  and  declined  drastically  in  January  1931  when 
it  was  Quoted  23  per  cent  "below  the  English  pound'.  It  held  steady  at  th"is 
discomt  "below  sterling  mtil  December  1931  when  it  was  raised  to  20  per  , 
cent  which  has  been  the  prevailing  rate  since  that  time.  After  September  . 

21,  1931  when  England  abandoned’ ' the  gold  standard  A’nstralian  money  in  terms 
of  United  States  money  has  been  depreciated  40-50  per' cent.  Canadian  exchange 
thongh  not  pegged  to  sterling  held  about  10  per  cent  below  par  from  October 
1931  to  early  November  1932  but  by  December  1 'had  declined  to  around  15  per 
cent  below  par. 

For  a country  with  depreciated  exchange  it  is  quite  desirable  and  of- , 
ton  practically  necessary  to  export  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain 
its  credit  structure  and  avoid  further  depreciation,.  This  export  stimulus, 
especially  when  augmented  by  a bonus  to  producers  for  grain  marketed  and 
somewhat  higher  domestic  quotations  due  to  the  depreciated  exchange  "las  made 
for  large  visible  supplies,  Ylitii  higher  domestic  quotat ions  ( in  depreciated 
currsney)  it  is  easily  possible  to  maintain  hn  export  parity  and  undersell 
other  wheat  in  foreign  markets,  mailing  competition  almost  impo ssible  except 
for  some  desired  special  types  or  qualities  of  wheat  or  in  cases  of  special' 
commercial  treaties,  Australia .formerly  shipped  little  wheat  to  the  Orient 
but  has. almost  monopolized  the  regular  market  trade  there  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, For  t"ne  current  season  thus  far,  Australia  and  .to  a lesser  extent,  . 
Canada,  account  for,  practically  all  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wheat  and 
flour  purcliasos  and  will  ho  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  regular  market 
sales  are  concerned.  There  is  little  evidence  as  yet  tliat  the  theoretical" 
readjustments  with  higher  costs  has  taken  place  in  these  countries,  India 
also  has  a depreciated  currency 'which  fluctuates  with  the  English  pound  "but 
with  the  low  level  of  wheat  prices  domestic  consumption  appears  to  have  in- 
creased,  partly  as  a.  result  of  a shift  from  the  former  cheap  and  less  de-  . 
sirable  native  grains.  Imports  of  wheat  into  India  the  past  two  seasons, 
tho'ugh  small,  have  exceeded  ereports. 

' A further  form  of  aid  to  producers  in  both  Canada  and  Australia  .I'las  . . 
been  the  financing  of  marketing  pools.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 
which  is  essentially  a government  institution  helps  finance  the  Victorian 
and  South  Australian  UThe  at  Pools  while  the  finances  of  the  Western  Ails- 
tralia  ^.Theat  Pool-  are  said  to  be  provided  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  The  government  has  also  provided  some  terminal 
elevators  for  wheat  storage  and  in  some  states  is  assisting  the  bagged  tp. 
bulk  grain  movement.  In  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  where  the  voluntary  g 
pool  system  has  •been  operating  for  raa,ny  years  (since  1923)  ‘independent  of 
the  pro vincio-l"  or  dominion  governments,  very  critical  and- -serious  condi-  ■ ' 
tions  developed  with  the  fall  of  prices  i‘n  1929  and  the  government  came  to"' 
the  rescue.  The  provincial  governments  in  1929  first  guaranteed  the  bank  . 
loans  made  to  the  pools  in  Alberta,’  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  who  had  bor- 
rowed fi*om  private  banks  and' advanced  more  to  growers  early  in  the  season 
t'-ian  the  market  price  later  jp roved  to  be  and  in  turn  have  received  as  se-"  ■'  ’ 

cur  it y mortgages  on  the  pools 
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system  to  elevators  and  other  assets.  The  pools  are  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  provincial  governments  over  a 20-year  period. 

The  Dominion  government  has  also  participated  rather  directly  in 
the  pool  activities  the  past  two  seasons  hy  agreeing  to  aissume  financial 
responsioility  for  the  three  pools.  . In  Decemher  1930  it  thus  acquired 
control  of  the  pool  carryover  stocks  and  appointed  a representative  to 
liquidate  them,  price  stahilizakion  efforts  hy  the  promotion  of  hedging 
operations  have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  hy  the  government  through 
the  pool  central  sales  organization,  particularly  this  fall  season.  A 
substantial  share  of  the  farm  marketings  are  made  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months  and  it  was  believed  the  benefit  of  a somev/hat  higher  and  more 
stable  market  price  for  producers  would  be  as  great  or  greater  than  a pro-  - 
duction  bonus  ai:id  would  not  involve  as  large  a financial  outlay. 

The  need  for  such  action  according  to  recent  official  statements 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  hedging  operation  for  the  orderly  marketing. .of 
the  crop.  Under  normal  conditions  speculators  and  investors  have  bought 
the  grain  futures  sold  by  buying  agencies  as  a hedge  against  farm  purchases. 

The  absence  of  speculators  and  the  lim.ited  operations  of,  investors  (milling 
corp)anies),  it  is  pointed  out,  leaves  the  selling  agency  of  the  Pool  support- 
ed by  the  government  as  the  only  organization  left  to  make  hedging  possible 
and  prevent  unusual  price  liquidation.  The  Dominion  government  is  guaranteeing 
loans  made  by  banks  to  the  Pool  selling  organization  to  carry  on  the  hedging 
operations  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.  Such  operations  appeared  to  be, 
temporarily  suspended  at  least  in  late  October  at  the  then  prevailing  prices, 
and  declines  resulted. 

During  the  1929-30  crop  year,  Australia  tried  a price  fixing  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  wheat  producers  which  deserves  bri^f  mention  though  it 
appears  to  have  had  no  iir^ortant  direct  ■ effect  upon  the  Australian  or  v;orld 
wheat  situation.  The  drastic  1929  decline  in  prices  started  just  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Australian  market  season  and  the ■ government  announced 
a loan  for  establishing  a minimum  price  of  73  cents  a bushel  of  which  about 
35  cents  was  to  be  advanced  immediately  by  the  Oommonwealth  banks  to  growers. 
With  the  tightening  of  credit  conditions  and  the  further  fall  of  prices 
the  loan  proved  too  small  and  growers,  especially  those  marketing  later  in 
the  season  received  little  if  any  more  than  the  market  price.  Among  other 
forms  of  government  assistance  in  these  countries  may  be  included  the  vast 
irrigation  projects  constructed  in  India  and  to  a limited  extent  in  Australia. 

A substantial  part  of  the  wheat  area  of  India  in  the  Punjab  and  United  province 
and  now  Sind  as  a result  of  the  completion  of  the  Lloyd  Barage  is  irrigated 
by  government  projects.  In  Australia,  the  government  in  the  past,  notably 
1930-31,  has  successfully  used  propoganda  as  a means  of  increasing  wheat 
3,Cr  CcX^'G  • 

Wheat  production  in  these  countries  during  the  past  decade  shows  a 
market  upward  trend  for  Australia  and  some  increase  for  Canada,  and  India. 

The  increase  for  Indio.,  however,  has  not  been  reflected  in  exports. 
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A’listralian  xiheB.t  production  ’.las  risen  from  an  average  of  129,000,000  uusnels 
dnning  1921-1925  to  141,000,000  in  1926-1929  and  204,000.000  in  1920-1932 
while  in  Canada  the  average  production  for  these  3 respective  recent  periods 
is  366,000,000;  439,000,000  and  385,000,000  hushels.  The  trend  in  wheat 
production  during  this  period  in  these  co'ontries  is  not  the  expression  of 
direct  gowerument  aid  legislation  except  to  a very  limited  extent. 

Danube  Easin  Co'ntries  ' ' 

The  four  Danube  Basin  wheat  e:cporting  countries  of  R^'ornania,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  provide  the  most  numerous  and  direct  forms  of  government 
aid  to  producers  of  any  wheat  export  area.  With  many  similar  production  fac- 
tors as  a result  of  do se  proximity  and  climate;  readjustment  of  national 
boundaries  and  reorganization  of  land  holdings  after  the  war  and  the  d<5VClopmait 
of  an  agricultural  economy  these  countries  may  almost  be  considered  a unit 
in  reviewing  many  forms-  of  legislation  and  particularly  as  a surplus . area' 
prior  to  the  recent  government  intervention  of  the  wheat  trade.  Direct  -gov- 
ernment intervention  to  raise  prices  received  by  producers  lias  been  applied 
during  most  of  the  past'  two  crop  years  1930-31  and  1931-32  in  all  of  ' these 
countries  except  Rumania  whose  efforts  along  this  line  were  confined  to  the 
last  crop.  The  government  aid  measures  adopted  have  for  the  most  part  con- 
sisted of  exoort  subsidies;  fixed  domestic  prices  above  an  export  parity; 
tax  refunds  or  concessions;  special  commercial  treaties  affording  trade 
preference  with  neighboring  European  countries;  trade  monopolies;  seed  loans; 
and  reduced  transportation  charges.  In  ’general  the  finances  for  paying  the 
e:port  subsidies  or  high  fixed  prices 'are'  derived  from  consumption  or  mill- 
ing taxes  which  , enhances  the  consumer  price  or  by  government  appropriation. 

Rumania  ha.s  ranlred  first  in  v;hcat  production  in  this  group,  with. Yugo- 
slavia and  Hungary  next  in  importance  and  then  Bulgaria,  though  with  reduced 
crops  this  year  the  crop  outtunn  in  the  latter  country  companes  favorably 
with  the  others.  The  relative  amount  of  grain  involved,  the  close  proximity 
to  markets  along  with  competition  with  each  other  and  particularly  the'ifinan- 
cial  condition  of  the  country  appear  to  have  been -factors  influencing  the 
type  and  extent  of  application  of  raea.surcs  adopted  and  the  subsequent  changes. 
Government  intervention  in  the  wheat  trade  in  the  case  of  Rumania  has  been 
confined  to  the  nayment  of  an  export  previ-um  and  to  negotiating  special ' trade 
treaties,  while  in  addition  to  the  use  of  these  forms  to  some  extent  in  the 
other  countries,  dual  price  schedules  and  monopolies  have  been  tried. 

The  exoort  -premium  form  was  used  in  both  R-umania  and  Hungary  last 
season'  but  is  no  longer  operative  in  either  country.  In  Rumania  it  was 
paid  from  August  1,  1931  to  April  22,  1932  at  which  time  it  was  discontinued 
on  account  of  financial  difficulties.  It  amounted  to  16  cents  a bushel  on 
wheat  and  an  equd valent  of  20  cents  a bushel  on  wheat  flour  in  terms  of 
wheat,  A stamp  tax  on  bread  amounting  to  .3  cents  a loaf  on  white  bread 
and  .14  cents  a loaf  on  dark  break  was  imposed  when  the  measure  went  into 
effect  in  order  to  finance  the  payment  of  export  premiums,  but. did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenue  for  the  heavy  exports.  The  tax  is  still  being  levied 
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in  order  to  recover  some  of  the  losses  incurred  as  a result  of  exports  ex- 
ceeding the  early  season  estimates.  In  Hungary  an  export  nremium  amounting 
to  aLout  17  cents  in  the  fall  and  12  cents  a Dusliel  in  the  spring  was  paid 
duning  1931-32,  For  flour  e:cported  an  equivalent  of  aoout  20  cents  a Uushel 
on  wheat  was  paid.  The  export  premium  in  Hungary  was  associated  with  an  ex- 
tensive grain  ticket  system  used  last  year  and  the  decreasing  amount  of  the 
premium  is  indicative  of  financial  difficulties,  particularly  since  the  pre- 
miums paid  in  the  late  fall  and  spring  were  mostly  in  the  form  of  special 


government  bonds* 


Wheat  trade  organizations  of  a monopolistic  character  have  been  adopted  i 
in  all  the  Danube  co'ontries  except  Rumania.  In  Hungary  the  government  holds  i 
controlling  interest  in  the  Futura  (Hungarian  Cooperative  Societies  Trading 
Co,,  Ltd,  and  in  the  Cooperation  Credit  Union  which  finances  grain  operations. 
The  former  has  had  authority  for  many  years  to  establish  a monopoly  over  any  i 
branch  of  agriculture  and  since  1930  has  come  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  ■ 
the  Hungarian  grain  market.  In  Yugoslavia  the  government  through  a specially  j 
created  agency  kno’.7n  as  the  privileged  Export  Company  had  partial  control  over  | 
the  wheat  trade  from  Hay  1930  to  Jipie  1931  wiien  complete  control  was  assumed 
and,  held  until  the  end  of  March  1932  since  which  time  control  has  been  limited  j 
to  the  export  trade.  In  Bulgaria  the  Central  Grain  purchasing  Bureau  estab-  : 
lished  in  February  1931  was  granted  full  legal  monopoly  control  of  the  wheat  !l 
and  rye  trade  in  October  1931  including  control  of'  all  commercial  and  custom  i 
mills.  The  monopoly  is  still-  functioning  though  not  as  actively  as  last  year,  i 


Dual  •price  schedules  have  been  used  by  each  of  these  government  monopo-  ;i 
lies  with  certain  modifications  in  the  various  co'ontries.  In  H'ungary  d-oring  j 
the  past  two  crop  seasons  1930-31  and  1931-32  a grain  ticket  system  enabled  '* 

growers  to.  receive  higher  ret'orns  for  wheat  and  rye  though  the  market  price 
quotations  remained  at'  a world  parity  so  the  export  movement  was  not  inter-  ' 

fered  with.  In  fact  during  the  marketing  of  the  1931  crop  an  export  premium  j 

was  paid  as  noted  above.  The  grain  tickets  in  1930-31  amoun.ted  to  14  cents 
a bushel  and  in  1931-32  to  29  cents  a bushel  and  had  to  be  p'urchased  by  each 
buyer  of  grain  until  it  was  exported  or  milled.  Farm  tax  payments  received  '' 
priority  in  the  redemption  of  the  tickets  and  after  being  satisfied  the  bal-  ! 
ance  was  paid  in  cash  to  the  grower.  During  the  1932-33  season  the  tickets  * ( 
are  used  mostly  for  taxes  and  the  valorizing  fund  is  raised  as  formerly  by  the  ; 
purchase  of  the  ticket.  No  export  bounty  is  paid,  fn  fact  an  embargo  on  ex-  | 
ports  was  temporarily  established  at  the  end  of  September  o’n.  accoiuit  of  the  | 

short  wheat  crop  this  year  and  some  important  early  season  ezeports.  The  em-  ,j 

bargo  which  is  accomplished  by  refusing  to  grant  ezeport  permits  was  still 
nominally  in  effect  at  least  in  late  November  but  is  ezcpected  to  be  modified 
or  removed  before  the  us'ual  spring  ezepopt  movement  begins. 


The  monopoly  in  Bulgaria  purchased  wheat  at  fixed- prices  from  the 
growers  payable  partly,  fn  cash  and  partly  in  taxation  credits,  then  sold  the 
wheat  to  mills  at  higher  fizeed  price's  and  ezqz'orted  (dumped)  the  surplus, 
abroad  at  world  market  prices.  From  March  to  August. ..1931  the  fixed  price  to 
growers  was  about  78  cents  per  bushel  (partly  tazz  credits)  and  in  August  it 
was  reduced  to  66  cents  for  the  1931-32  crop.  In  Octobo)^  1931  the  fizeed  price 
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for  sales  to  mills  ’.vas  put  at  78  cents  wliacli  .sjorcad  failed  to  offset  ezcport 
I0S&0.S,  lioucvoT,  and  the  nationoA  treasury  is  v.:ported  to  have  been  heavily 
drained  to  maiie  up  the  Bureau’s  losses.  Honopolistic  activities  liave  been 
discontinued  during  the  1933-33  crop  season  except  for  stabilization  or  sun- 
porting  purchases  by  the  Bureau  when  prices  dQcline  to  low  levels.  Eomestic 
prices- have  been  on  an  export  parity  basis  most  of  .this  current  season. 

The  Privileged  E^cport  Company ''in  Yiigoslavia  functioned  similarly  to 
the  Bulgarian  Honopoly  from  June  1931  to' March  1932  when  it  -had  complete  con- 
trol of  the  internal  and  extenal  grain  trade.  .The  prices,  pa.id  to  farmers 
were  fixed  at  74  to  87  cents  a bushel  according,  to  type'  and  q-uality  (77  cents 
for  all  wheat  yet  unsold  on  July  1,  1932)  and  fhe. -prices  charged  by  the  mo- 
nopoly to  the  mills  after  -Septembpr  1931  were  fixed  at  about  $1.08  to  $1.20 
per  bushel,  Pairt  of  the  price  paid  to  farmerp.  was  in  the  form  of  cash,  part 
in  tax  credits  and  part  in  government  notes.  The  government  monopoly  of  in- 
ternal trade  in  cereals  was  abolished  in  March  1932  but  the- mo-nopoly  still 
retains  the  exclusive  right  to  e:qDort  and  import  bread  cereals,'  ,A  tax  on 
commercial  mills  according  to  capacity  is  being  levied  (maximum.  14-1/2  cents 
a bushel)  to  help  finance  ercports  and  make  up  previous  losses.  During  the 
1930-31  crop  purchases' were  also  made  from  farmers  at  prices  above  world 
levels'  and  the  loss  incurred  dn  dumping  ereports  was  covered  by  a special  gov- 
ernment appropriation,' ' 

. ' ''  Gofnmc.rciol  treaties  with  many  wheat  importing  co^rntries  of  Europe  also 

■provide  a special  trade  benefit  for  the  Danube  Basin'  countries  and  a barrier 

• for  foreign  vde at  e:q5orters.  The  treaties  between  Prance^,on  the  one  hand  and 

. Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other 'have  already  b'een  mentioned,  (See  Prance) 
_Yugo'slavia  ;ba,s  also  concluded  special  treaties  with  A'nstria,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia by. 'which,  tariff  reductions'  for'  certain  wheat  contingents  are  secured, 

Jn  the  case  of  the  former  this .amounted  to  nearly 'one- third  the  import  duty. 
The.  Austria- Hungarian  treaty  was  renounced  in  June-  1932  and' the  Prench-Hun- 
gariah  treaty . granting  a 30  per  cent  rebate,  on  wheat  imports, has  not  yet  come 
into  ef  fect,  A co'mmercial  treaty  between  Huiigary  and  Italy ' .is  reported  a,r- 
ranged  (late  November)  whereby  some  wheat  from  the  ’former  will  be  taken  by 
the  latter,  Bulgaria' has- Gompleted  uo.  specific  trade  agreements  though  she 
has  been  an  active  attendant  at  the  numerous  regional  trade' conferences  held 

* the'  past,  two  or  three  years  to  promote  inter- European  -trade  and  will  enjoy 
some  tariff  benefits  via  most-favored- nation  treatment , if  some  of  the  pend- 

Ving  treed.ies  are  negotiated,. 

• probably  as  ’significant  in  many- respects  as- the  definite  commercial 
treaties,  are  the  clearing  or  compensation  agrb'ement s .tlmt  have  been  estao- 
,_the  past-  year  to'  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  co'antries 
with  confero-lled  exchange,  Expe-pt  for  Yugoslavia  (about  20  per  cent  below 
par)  'hone- of  the  Central;  or  eastern  European  count ries/navo  definitely  aban- 
doned gold  or  ,hav'e  depreciated  exchange  but  . all  have  had  rigid  control  of 
exchange  during  the  second  lialf  of  1931  and  all  of  1932.  Exchange  has  for 
the  most  part  been  restricted  infavor  of  those  'countries  carrying  on  trade 
with  the  Dairube  so  as  to  minimize  the  movement  of  .foreig^^  exchange.  As  a 
result  even  though  tariff  preferences  were  not  obtained,  the  Danube  Basin 

agric’uLtural  countries  have  been 
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able  to  trade  T/itii  the  nei^.boring  manufacturing  coruatri  es  of  Central  Europe, 
Tviien  foreign/ e^&^ters  with  small  if  any  return  purchases  from  them  "have"  been 
almost  shut  out* 

Transportation  reductions  or  concessions  likewise  have  been  obtained 
for  Danube  Banin  wheat.  Significant  redudtions  of  both  water  and  rail  charges 
are  operative  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Bulgaria  and  between  that  country  anditalj''. 
Germany  has  announced  (November  1932)  a. reduction  of  a.bout  7 cents  a bushel  on 
rail  charges  for  export  shipments  from  the  Danube  to  the  northern  Eur.ipean 
countries.  The  reduction  would  apply  for  shipments  from  the  Danube  rail  diver- 
sion point  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  'out  is  not  expected  to  be  of  significance  this 
year  and  at  best,  will  be  of  little  benefit  except  to  Hungary.  Seed  loans, 
special  credit  extensions,  particularly  the  morahoria  on  farm  foreclosures  in 
Rumania,  (small  landowners  granted  a moratorium  of  18  mcnths) , efforts  f;r  im-. 
provement  of  the  quality  and  praducli^^n  technique  and  the  development  of  mar- 
keting organi zati ons  are  £3lso  significant  as  fa.ct  rs  of  government  aid  in  the 
Danube  Banin  which  help  . enable  the  grov/ers  to  maintain  or  improve  their  c-^mpe- 
titiye  position. 


The  influence  of  the  recent  aid  in  the  form  of  seed  loans  in  maintaining 
anrea,ge  appears  quite  significant,  in  Rumania  fears  were  expressed  a,t  the 
beginning  of’November  that  the  1932  winter  wheat  sowings  would  be  below  lant 
year's  reduced  acrea.ge  on  acc  unt  of  the  scarcity  and  Mgh  price  of  seed  which 
’resulted  from  the  extensive  rust  damage  there  this  seas  n.  The  government  made 
a.vailahle  a special  credit  fund  for  use  in  assisting  farmers  in  rust  damage 
regions  to  acquire  sui table  seed  wheat  and  also  agreed  to  exchange  seed  wheat 
f‘'r  the  poor  wheat  of  the  1932  crop.  Few  calls  for  aid  were  received,  farmers 
preferring  to  curtail  acreage  it  appeared,  so  around  November  1 the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  agreed  to  a.coept  barley  on  the  basis  of  a bushel  of  barley,  in 
exchange  for  a,  bushel  of  seed-wheat.  Nith  barl  ey  prices  very  low,  and  continued 
farorable  sowing  weather,  this  proved  a considerable  stimlus  and  sowings  of 
wheat  by  late  November  were  believed  about  equal  to  last  year.  The  Ruroianian 
la.w  for  the  establishment  of  public  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  cereals  enact- 
ed in  June  1930  ha,s  been  recently  modified  to  include  private  warehouses  belong- 
ing to  cooperative  or  coiu.:ercial  enterprises  a.s  well  as  shipping  coi.panies  in 
order  to  fa.cilitate  exports.  Cereal  producers  and  exporters  may  thus  obrain 
advance  payr.ients  on  part  of  their  stored  go  ds  which  makes  for  more  orderly 
riarketing. 


The  1932-33  cr'p  season  in  the  Danube  Basin,  however,  is  peculiarly 
different  fr'to  ether  recent  years  in  that  production  has  been  reduced  about 
one-third  by  unfa-vorable  v/eather  and  rust  daioage.  and  in  consequence  the  export 
surplus  is  markedly  curtailed.  Exports  ha.ve  been  negli^ble  and  are  expected 
to  continue  small.  Import  duti es  have  even  been  increased:  For  Rur.vuiia,  from 
25.8  cents  on  .wheat  and  $1.09  per  100  pounds  on  flour  t^  65  cents  for  wheat 
and  $1,63  for  flour,  while  the  duty  on  rye  v/as  raised  from  7 cents  to  61 
cents  per  bushel;  a temporary  embargo  on  irports  is  in  force  in  Hungary  and 
the  import  trade  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  is  under  a.  government  monopoly, 
Ir.rp:>rts  v;ould  normally  be  required  to  supplement  the  reduced  wheat  crops,  es- 
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peciolly  in  Rononia,  were  it  not  for  lojrge  corn  and  g.'id  rye  crops  and  a, 
consi dera.t)le  possible  substitution  of  these  grains  for  wheat  in  domestic  ~con- 
sur.iption.  This  substitution  will  permit  of  some  wheat  exports,  uo'st'  of  which  ; 
will  doubtless  be  in  fulfilling  treaty  agreements,  except  for  Bulgaria,. 

Argentina, 

Until  recently  Argentina  has  had  little  government  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  the  whea.t  trade  or  the  wheat  producer.  Even  the  prevailing  legislaticn, 
d'-es  nO't  a.ffect  the  whea,t  trade,  significantly  and  thus  foreign  cor.-pieti tion 
but  it  is-  prir,ajrily  concerned  with  lower  costs  of  production  and  improving  pro- 
duction and  marketing  technique.  Such  measures  or  endeavors  have  included  (l) 
special  loons  to  cereal  farr.iers  the  past  3 sea,sons  by  the  National  Buri-  of  the 
na,tion  and  its  branches,  to  provide  .money  at  moderate  ra.tes  for  harvesting  and 
marketing  the  grain  crops;  (2)  special  expert  rail  rovtes  during  the  ma,rketing 
season  and  some  rent  concessions;  (3)  supervising  and  sponsorship  of  the  con- 
struction of  a series  of  grain  elevators  (contract  arranged  in  1931  provided 
f^r  120  eleva,tors  but  has  since  been  rescinded  and  a new  measure  purposes,  to., 
ha.ve  the  government  buil  d.  el  evators) ; (4)  supervising  of  grain  exchaiages  and 
the  price  to  be.  fixed  meth'-od  of  sale;  and  (5)  fostering  of  cooperative  a,ssocia,- 
tions. 

Propo sed  legi slation  to  be  considered  at  the  next  congress  include  ■ 
measures  wbdch  would  greatly  extend  the  govenr.ient  sphere  of  influence  over  the 
grain  tra,de  and  producers  by  creating  a National  Grain  Comrussion  witli  consider- 
able dictorial  powers.  Article  1 of  the  law  states  "The  production,  purchase, 
sale  and  exportation  of  grain  in  Argentina  will  be  performed  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  National  Grain  Cou.n  ssion--^.  Particular  emphasis  is 
pla,ced  on  the  establishing  of  official  types  of  grain  to  be  cultivated  and 
exported.  . . 

Definite  go v er nmen t sup eryi si o n of  the  grain  futures  markets  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rosario  and  the  price  to  be  fixed  method'of  sale  was  esta,bli s.hed  by 
decrees  effective  in  April  19  32,  They  appear  to  have  been  designed  primarily  ■ 
t.o  ensure,  thad  free  competition  should  reign  in  Argentine's  most  important 
grain  markets.;.  The  export  tra,de  has  been- largely  domina.ted  by  a few  firms  for 
mmny  years  and  continued  cor.p)laints  over  domestic  market  operations  and  sales 
methods  ha.ve  been  evidenced.  The  concentra,ted  control  of  export  supplies  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  elevator  and  storage  facilities  for  holding  grain  has- 
made  Argentina  a decided  sellers  r.:iarket  and  so  has  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence and  often  distinct  pressure  on  world  grain  markets.  Thus,  governmient 
legislation  in  Argentina,  which  modifies  the  existing  system  would  not  appear.t’o 
ha,ve  any  positive  affect  upon  creating  trade  barriers  or  interference,  ■ 

Argentine  f o r ei gn  exchange  has  been  depreciated  noticeably  since  the 
begin-iing  of  1930,  with  the  gold  peso  ab 'Ut  60  per, cent  of  par  and  the  paper 
peso  44  per  cent  of  the  gold  or  about  l/4  of  par.  This  situation  has  also 
augr-iented  the  "seller"  position  of  the  Argentine  wheat  trade  especially  since 
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wheat  from  that  country  does  not  enjoy  many  of  the  rniniinum  tariff  rates  in 
European  markets  provided  in  commercial  treaties.  - 

I 

Russia 

The  U.S.S.R.  (Union  of  . Soviet  Socialist  Repuhlic)  presents  an  unparali^ 
leie,d  example  of  intervention,  planning  and  control  hy  the  government  of  domes- 
tic grain  production  and  marketing.  It  has  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  foreign  | 
trade*  and  exchange  operali  )ns  and  it  controls  the  domestic  channels  of  tra.de 
and  credit  throu^  its  owiiership  or  operation  of  hanlcs,  railway  com'uni  ca.ti-'n 
systems  and  many  business  establishments.  The  state  now  dominates  the  a.gri- 
cultural  production  of  the  Union  through  its  stale- owned  farms  and  its  organ-  I 

■izalion  ^f  collective  faming  which  together  acc:iunted  f.m  78  per  cent  of  the  | 

lS32  cr-op  a.creage  planted  where.an  in  1929  they  acc  unted  for  only  5 per  cent  i 
of  the  a.creage.  Large  increases  in  a.creage  have  been  made  in  rece;.^t  yeans 
and  exports  almost  con-panable  with  prewar  were  made  in  the  1930  and  1931  seair- 
sons.  A food  shortage  in  many  sections  of  Russia  is  reported  this  year,  how- 
ever. 

In  addition  to  the  n-nopoly  control  of  trade,  consi dera.ble  ai  d ha.s  been 
granted. producers.  To  encourage  acreage  expansion  especially  into  new  regions 
taxation  abatements  and  exenptions  have  been  widely  used.  Earn  loans  both  in  i 
kind  (seed  etc.)  and  money  have  also  been  made  with  collective  farros  usually  || 
receiving  preference.  The  establishment  of  maxhinery  - tra.ctor  stati  ■'ns  with 
a number  of  tractors  and  other  farm  implements,  tools,  repair  equipiient  and 
also  mechanics  at  central  places  for  handling  the  mechanized  .farm  work  in  tha.t 
section  is  another  direct  form  of  government  aid  to  the  producers, 

Poland 

• Poland  normal  ly  exports  small  quantities  of  wheal  and  flour  thou^i  a.t  i 
times  and  particulanly  for  somoe  sections  of  the  country  inports  are  necessary,  ! 
This  somewhat  dual  situation  together  with  a strong  protectionist  policy  since 
the  War  has  led  to  a variety  and  frequent  changes  of  -legislative  measures  | 

affecting  the  wheat  trade.  Tariffs,  a customs  tax,  export  bounties  along  with 
import  certi ficales,  export  taxes,  commercial  treaties  and  agreements,  a wheat  | 
and  rye  export  bureau  for  centralized  selling;  tax  relief  and  credit  add;  and  ■ 
standardization  and  improvement  of  quality,  especially  for  exports,  feature 
Polandfs  legisla.tive  control  and  aid  .measures'  affecting  w/heat,  j 

The  tari  ff  duty  since  March  19  3L  has  been  76  cents  per  bushel  ^n  wheal 
and  $lo88  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  flour  while  for  rye  it  has  been  48  cents  and  | 

rye  flour  $1,27  per  100  pounds.  The  previous  rales  effective  during  part  of  ' 

1930  and  the  first  part  of  193L  were  53  cents  on  wheat  and  $1.30  on  flour  while^lt 
pri  >r  t-)  1930  the  duty  on  wheat  v;as  53,6  cents  per  bushel.  The  customs  taniff  ' j' 
has  been  subjected  to  a further  complete  r evi  si  on  . thi  s year  and  the  new  law-is 
expected  to  become  effective  in  1933,  In' addition  to  the  import  duti es,  Poland 
has  levied  a "customs  manipulalion  tax"  -amounting  to  .20  per  cent  of  the  duty 
since  January  1931  prior  to  which  tine  it  was  10  per  cent,' 
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FO'RErGN  G0VE3in,'IE!lIT  LEGISLATION  AEFSCTING  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

I A.  eg s tons  certificate  system  has  been  opera,ting  in  Poland  since  November 

1929  for  wheat  end  flour  and  consists  of  the  issuance  of  customs  receipts  for 
exports  which  me  negotiable  for  cash  or  to  apply  on  the  duty  of  any  import, 

I They  are  in  effect  on  export  bounty  or  premium.  In  1929'-30  they  arao;cgi.t,ad  to 
18  cents  a hashel  on  wheat,  17  Cents  on  rye  and  46  cents' per  100  pounds,  on- all 
flour.  The  rate  on  flour  was  increased  to  61  cents  in  Jtily  1930  but  wan  reduced 
in  Januany  1931  to  51  and  46  cents  per  100  pounds  on  bolted  or  other  ^flo'ur • 
respectively.  Export  taxes  ha.ve  been  applied  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years 
in  order  to  curtail  exports  of  v^heat  or  rye  in  short  crop  yeans  or  when  nel-ative- 
ly  hi^  prices  prevailed  in  the  export  mmkets  which  threatened  to  depl.e.be -domes- 
tic supplies  and  raise  prices  to  consumers  in  Poland,  They  have  also,  bean  a.p- 
pli  ed  of  la.te  to  discourage  exports  not  up  to  official  grades  and  staiidards-.  ■ The 
la.tter'is  pant  of  a government  campaign  to  improve  the  competitive  position  of 
Poli  sh  pro  ducts  in  foreign  markets, 

In  August  193L  the  Polish  ‘Sye  and  Wheat  Expont  -Bureau  was  formed  to-  • ■ 
concentrale  grain  export’  sales  and  eliminate  'unnecessany  cbmpetitipn  among  the 
Polish  exporters.  It  was  in  part  al  so  a continuation  of  the  Gei-man-Polish  Eye 
Com-lssion  established  in  February  1930.  which  provided  for  a joint  export- 
sales  organization  and  allowed  quotas  to  reduce  the  export  competition  between' 
the  two  countries,  but  which  was  abandoned  in  J'unepl93l,  .Poland  han  been- -an  " 

I active  participant  in  numerous  European  trade  conferences  endeavoring  to-  -s«cur'e 
reciprocal  tra.de  advantages  and  privil  eges« . Several  coniiercial  treaties- have'  ' 

! been  negbtia.ted  whereby  Polish  exports  are  given  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  re- 
i duced  Polish  duties  on  specified  foreign  imports.  As  yet  only  minor  benefits 
ha.ve  been  thus  secured  for  wheat,  rye  and  flour, 

The  government  has  also  taken  an  a.ctive  part  in  encouraging  and  even 
j organizing  central  selling  agencies  for  producers  and  exporters  by  granting,  , . 

them  financial  aid.  In  1926  the  Govemmxent  Export  Institute- was ■ set'up  with.  .... 
j the  objective  of  investigating  possibilities  of  selling  Polish  goods  in  foreign.  . ■ - 

: markets  and  to  bring  about  the  standardl zation  of  all  products,  especially 

those  going  into  export  in  order  to  prevent  sales  of  inferior  quality  goods 
j a.broad.  Producers  ha.ve  been  encouraged  to  sell  their  products  both  at  home  U;. 

: and  abroad  throu^  central  selling  a.gencies  and  accordingly  n'umerous  cooperaj- 

! tives,  syndica.tes  and  some  ca.rtels  have  been'  formed  throu^i  which  the  producer.  ■ 
is  able  to  "gain  full  advantage  of  all  sales  possibilities.  Some  tempora.ry  tax.  , 
relief  by  postponement*!  and  some  credit  aid  'to  prevent  .fuced  crop  sales  are  . . - 

granted.  ■ ‘ r ■ • ' 

I . ■ ■ ' --  ’ \ ■ 

i Wheat  acreage  and  production  in  Poland  has  made  notable  advances  the  , 

past  decade  with  acreage  for  ,1930-1932  avera^ng  4,154,000  a.cres  against 
2,957,000  during  1921-1925  and  production  averaging  73,800,000  and  48,700,000  ..  . 
bushels  for  the  2 periods  respectively.  T,7hile  the  1932  a.creage  was  somewhe.t  a-  ■ ■ 
bove  tne  a.v-erage  of  'the  past  .3  years,  fhe  crop  wa.s  severely  damaged  by  rush  .cn.d  - - ■ 
is  plo.ced  a.t  only  55,887,000  bushels  w'hich  removes  the  prospects  of  any  signi^.?-  ■ ■ • 
cant  exports  this  season.  Normally  some  imports  would  be  in  order  with  a crop 
of  this  size.  ' ’ , 
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The  movement  of  wheat  in  world  trade  consists  largely  of  exports  from  the  western  and 
Southern  Hemispheres  to  the  European  deficit  countries  in  which  trade  restrictions  have 

GREATLY  INCREASED  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  AS  A RESULT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  WHEAT,  MARK 
ED  DECREASES  IN  IMPORTS  AND  SOME  SIGNIFICANT  SHIFTS  IN  TRADE  MOVEMENT  ARE  OCCURRING 
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FOEEIGN  GOVERNlvIMT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  17HEAT  AND  FLOUR 
Index  of  Qo'uxitries 
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